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CLAEA SAVILLR 



CHAPTER I. 



'* Unlike are we, unlike, O princely heart I 
Unlike our uses and our destinies. 
Our ministering angels look surprise 
On one another, as they stnke athwart 
Their wings in passing." — E» B, BrovmUkg, 

Without another word or look, Clara stole 
out of the room. She put on her hat, and 

« 

making her way through the shrubbery, 

gained a side-gate, and got out into the open 

fields. She had not been farther than the 

grounds about the house since her mother's 

illness. She now walked rapidly, neither 

knowing nor caring whither her steps might 

lead her. 
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2 CLARA SAVILLE. 

It was October. There was a touch like 
an echo of spring days through the mUd air. 
A subtle scent of dead leaves, of garnered 
hay and ripe fruit that is the very breath of 
autumn, told all a year's hopes and their 
fulfilment. .The fresh breeze rocked the 
branches of the thinning trees, and frolicked 
with the dropping foliage. As once in 
her childhood, Clara was conscious of the 
contrast between the jocund day and her 
bewilderment and suffering. At this feast 
of departing summer she wandered grieving 
and confused. 

She did not dwell so much upon her 
mother's threat as upon the harsh disregard 
of all her feelings. To be heiress of the 
Towers was part of Clara's identity; it 
formed, perhaps, the most distinct conscious- 
ness of self she possessed; for round it 
gathered certain vague, mysterious, yet pas- 
sionate convictions, that formed the under- 
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current of her life. In her wayward, deter- 
mined, and practical nature, there was, to 
use a well-worn word, a vein of mysti- 
cism. Clara was convinced there was a fate 
attached to her holding the Towers ; with 
all her subtleties she was single-minded. She 
had something of the contradictory natures 
of those who believe they have a mission, 
who can be cruel, unjust, brave, and inspired 
— saints and criminals together, 

Clara walked blindly on. Tears were in 
her eyes but did not roll down her cheeks. 
The heat in her heart, as it were, dried them 
before they fell. She was not conscious of 
passing through the glen with the familiar 
paths, meandering ruddy-brown through the 
fresh moss and grass. She had no eyes for 
the grave poetry of autumn imprinted on 
the wide stretches of purple moorland ; but 
she suddenly became aware that she had 
wandered to the foot of the hill where the 
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old mill stretched out its gaunt arms. With 
a thrill of surprise she found herself beside 
the hedge which skirted the field where she 
had met Cecil Latheby as a child. The 
carpet of tangled-grass and leaves, with the 
wild flowers springing up among them, was 
there ; there was even still a trail of black- 
berry leaves, with fruit hanging gUstening 
and black upon it. All around was the 
girdling blue of sea and distance. It was 
the same scene, the freshness and blithe- 
ness of the spring had passed into a 
mellower light over the sea and land. It 
was the same melody played in a graver 
key. 

The monaent Clara recognized the scene, 
she felt sure that she should meet Cecil. 
She looked over the hedge, and there, as she 
expected, she saw him walking with firm, 
slow steps, his hands clasped behind him, 
his head bent in thought. 
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She paused where she was, looking, and 
as she looked the turmoil in her heart ceased. 
The anger, perplexity, jealousy, dropped 
away. Cecil's presence had always this 
eflfect upon her. It acted like an anodyne. 
The glamour of the place feU over her and 
overcame her, and life seemed worth living 
once more for this proud, blind man, whom 
it might be given, to her to help and solace. 

A few tears rolled down her cheeks, and a 
little smile was on her lips, as leaving her 
post by the hedge, she softly opened the 
wooden gate left unlocked by the farmer to 
whom the field belonged, for Cecil to pass 
in and out As her light footsteps fell on 
the grass, she watched him stop, and lift his 
head ; and saw the listening look she knew 
so well strain his face, that grew pale as if 
with excess of listening as she came nearer. 

"Mr. Latheby,'* she said, laying her 
hand on his sleeve. She felt his arm 
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twitch, and she saw a slight brighteniDg of 
his face. 

" You ! '* he exclaimed, taking her hand. 
There was welcome in the wistful touch of 
his fingers ; then there came a little moment 
of earnest silence — silence half shy and half 
affectionate. 

" Do you know, I could not tell you how 
I came here. I was surprised to find myself 
close to the mill, and looking over the hedge. 
My feet brought me here without any 
guidance firom my head. I \f%nder are my 
feet wiser than my head ? " she said, with a 
laugh and a tremor in her voice. 

" It was my thoughts drew you here. I 
was thinking of you," said Cecil. 

" Well, and here I am ; and oh ! I want 
to talk to some one." 

"Let us have a talk then,'* said Cecil. 
" Shall we sit down or walk about here, the 
place of our first meeting ? " 



c 
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" No/' said Clara ; " let us go to the wood. 
1 know a tree there, with delicious cool ivy 
growing up the trunk, and big comfortable 
claws of roots made to sit down on. There 
is a carpet of dead leaves for our feet, and 
close by there is a stream to sing to us." 

** Yes ; that's the place. Let us go to it 
by all means,'* said Cecil. " But first tell 
me how your mother is. There is a weari- 
ness in your voice which sounds like sitting 
up at nights. I am sure you are anxious 
about her still.*' 

*' She is very ill — seriously ill. It is too 
painful to talk about I have to bear the 
thought of parting with her— and a great 
deal more too. Don't let us talk about it," 
said Clara, restlessly. 

As they walked on, the little awkwardness 
of meeting wore off, and they fell to chatting 
in the old familiar way, avoiding the painful 
subject. They talked of Hillier and his 



• 
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boy ; he told her what music he had practised 
— what he was composing. 

** You must not think me heartless/' said 
Clara, suddenly ; to " chatter with you of 
other things. It*s a little rest and respite. 
I don't know what would become of me if I 
hod it not sometimes." 

They entered the glen, and Clara sat on 
the root of a great branching tree ; the light 
fell in golden drops on her grey dress, and 
OA the crimson and amber carpet at her feet. 
Her face a little pale with watching, the dark 
circles round her eyes, the nervous quivering 
of her lips, combined to give her a softer 
and more childlike look than usual. 

Cecil stood a few paces off, his arm against 
a low branch ; the conversation between 
them began to lag ; then Cecil said gently, 
but with apparent awkwardness : 

" I, in my turn, must ask you not to think 
me heartless, but there is something I feel I 
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must say. It may come — ^your mother's 
death — in five years — in ten years — I hope 
it may not come for twenty years — then you 
will be the Lady of the Towers. It will be 
a great trust" 

** Will you teach me how to fulfil it ? — ^you 
know, it ought to have been yours/* said 
Clara, simply like a child. 

*' We lost it, and we deserved to lose it,' 
said Cecil. "Do not think me preachy. 
The latter Lathebys had not much idea of 
property as a trust.*' 

" As a trust ? " said Clara, in an inquiring 
tone. 

" As a trust," he repeated in a constrained 
tone, as if a deeper emotion underlay his 
meaning. " The day of retribution came ; 
the power passed from the Lathebys, and it 
was well it should pass. I do not regret the 
loss now. But I want it to be said," and he 
dropped a smile upon her, which to her 
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seemed to contain virtue, "*it was a good 
day when the Savilles bought up the property 
the Lathebys squandered/ " 

"If you will help me — ^if you do not 
desert me-perhaps they wUl say it." said 
Clara, with a daring hurry. 

"You will not want help," said Cecil, 
gently, speaking with a certain difficulty. 
" Your woman^s heart will inspire you. You 
will live here on your property amongst your 
tenants — ^your dependants. I fancy, if I were 
you, I would brood over their needs — ^know 
of the birth of every child in the cottages ; 
and feel each existence tug at my heart, as 
something over which I was placed to influ- 
ence. It is a trite maxim, but one that you 
must lay to heart, that wealth means respon- 
sible, not irresponsible, power. It is a trust, 
not a gift. Influence means, to be more or 
less, according to its measure, a Providence 
to others. Perhaps I have no right to speak 
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like this to you. It may seem arrogant, 
and yet I stand in a peculiar position. I 
have thought over it much." Cecil went 
on diflSdently, with a slight but deep tremor 
in his voice. " And I believe," he added, 
"it is in you to make it well for the^ people 
over whom you are placed." 

"You shall teach me how, and I shall 
fulfil your faith," said Clara, looking up at 
him. 

" You don't want to be told how — perhaps 
no one could teach you how. Let the thought 
of what you might make of your position and 
wealth be always present and paramount. 
Blind men are apt to preach. Pray forgive 
me ; but I am so interested in you and what 
will be yours. Besides," he said, after a 
pause, "parting words ought to be very 
emphatic." 

"Parting!" repeated Clara; and as 
she said the word a whole world of high 
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endeavours, of definite purpose, seemed to 
slip from her grasp. 

" Yes ; I have decided on leaving Fareham 
and going to London/' said Cecil, moving 
restlessly a few paces oflF, and making that 
quick gesture of passing his hand over his 
eyes. 

**To make a name there?" she said, 
eagerly. 

" A name ! " he repeated, a little bitterly. 
'* How ? — blind, by teaching music. No ; not 
a name,'' he went on more gently ; " but I 
shall be in the midst of activity, and perhaps 
I may carve out a career for myself. At 
any rate, I must go : I ought to have gone 
before." 

Again there was a pause — a pause of 
intense silence. In it Clara heard, with a 
strange distinctness that was yet dreamily 
unreal, the hurry of the brook hard by; 
the swish of the breeze through the trees ; 
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the careless hum of a passing bee. With 
the same unreail distinctness the trees stood 
out of the haze, one side aglow with the 
smiting sunlight. She broke the pause 
abruptly. 

** Do not leave Fareham. Won't you 
remain if I ask you ? " 

** No ; I must go/^ said Cecil, still walking 
restlessly about. 

" Why must you go ? " she asked, in a 
tone of searching gentleness. *'Is there 
nothing that draws you to this place ? " 

" Nothing ? My life is rooted here." 
Then he checked himself. " You could not 
— ^it is not in woman's nature — to appreciate 
the wrench it will be." 

" How do you know ? " she answered, 
almost inaudibly. " Won't you stay when 
I ask you ? " 

Cecil trembled in every limb. " Do not 
ask me, or question me. I wish I, had said 
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good-bye before. There is in my nature 
something more cruel than blindness; it 
beats down my hopes, and tramples out my 
dreams." 

"And what is that — ^pride?" she asked, 
still questioning. 

" Good-bye," he said, holding out his 
hand. 

" Mr. Latheby, I am proud, too — and 
though a woman, perhaps twice as sincere 
as you are. After our — our friendship — you 
have no right" — she said with a sob — "to 
leave me like this — and I resent it — I resent 
it." 

Cecil passed his hand across his eyes ; they 
were dry and tearless; but his face was 
white. 

" God help me," he said; " I was wrong ; 
I have been wrong all along — ^good-bye." 

She took his hand, but the pressure came 
from his alone ; and then he groped his way 
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by the hedge and round the gate out of sight. 
She stood erect for many minutes, and then 
her figure seemed to relax, and she sank down 
on the grass in a flood of passionate tears. 
There was temper in it — there was shame in 
it — and heaven knows what beside. After 
the first gust had shaken her she began to 
whisper to herself in the broken and petulant 
fashion of a child, confiding its grief to 
itself— "To go away, after we have been 
such friends — I would have done anything 
for him. I have deceived mamma, and been 
a demon to Fred — for his sake." Then 
beginning to pluck the flowers and grasses, 
and cast them aside — " I almost told him I 
cared for him — and then to humble me and 
say good-bye." Here came a big sob ; and 
she continued whispering to herself. 

After a while she ceased muttering, and 
gazed straight before her ; seeing nothing of 
the glen, with the flowers of light sprinkling 
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the grass and trunks. She was seeing the 
organ-loft, with the shabby, worm-eaten, 
wooden benches, and the sainted sunshine 
coming through the shafted window. She 
was recalling the look that came over Cecil's 
face at her approach — ^the lights and shades 
of emotion gleaming and hurrying across it. 
They were to her the words of the love poem 
of her life. And she was hearing his music 
played for her alone. " They were not ordin- 
ary meetings. They were my whole life; 
and I think — I think he cares for me ! " she 
whispered, pressing her cheek tight down 
upon her clasped hands. Thus she remained 
quite stiU ; suddenly she clenched her pretty 
hand, and smote her lap. ** Oh what a fool 
he is — what a fool ! — what pride ! " she mut- 
tered; "and all going as it ought to go — 
just as I wished it to go — all destroyed, 
impeded by his pride ! " 

Tears were in her eyes; but they were 
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not tears of tenderness. She only felt 
annoyance and irritation against him. 

After a while she began to think again. 
" I suppose it is the remembrance of that 
lawsuit that hurts him most," she resumed ; 
but soon she smiled — an amused, tender, 
somewhat subtle smile, that made her more 
\/ than ever like the women-faces painted by 
some of the old masters. 

The practical side of Clara's nature re- 
sumed its ascendancy. *' If he cares for me 
— when two persons care for each other — it 
is not some acres of land and a few money- 
bags, or even a foggy old lawsuit, that will 
part them," she said to herself. 
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CHAPTER n. 

" I ne'er knew one 
Could read like her the sorrow of a face 
At first sight off, and with a mistress* hand 
Bring from the torn, dishevelled instrument. 
Oast into comers of the world aside, 
Such moving histories." — An Hour Ago. 

During Mrs. Saville's illness, Fred had 
always managed to reserve for himself two 
hours, to receive his poor patients in his 
surgery. His patients ; — they were also his 
flock — ^for Fred, imconsciously to himself, 
had something of the priestly influence, and 
often cured bodies by soothing the spirit. 
The doctor was now adored and believed in 
by the poor, with intense, unshakable trust. 
There was no disease he could not cure ; no 
perplexity he could not solve. It might 
have been difficult to establish claims for the 
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extraordinary skill they attributed to him ; 
but he had a benign influence ; he gave sym- 
pathy and guidance. Self-confidence, which 
was Fred's weakness — ^for, like all theorists, 
he was persuaded of the feasibility of his 
idea, whatever it might be, ignoring the pos- 
sibility of opposing currents to its realization 
— had, as is always the case upon the ignor- 
ant multitude, an influence far beyond that 
of diflSdent skill. 

Three days after the last scene, Fred, 
having dismissed the last of his visitors, was 
sitting alone. Mrs. Saville had passed the 
crisis of her illness, and seemed slowly enter- 
ing upon another span of life. He could 
with an easy conscience stay away from her 
bedside. This new lease of life, he had been 
the principal means of redeeming for her. 

His vigils, his struggles, and the resolve 
he had come to during the past weeks, had 
laid their mark upon Fred's appearance. He 
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was thinner and sallower ; his expression was 
altered; its sensitiveness had changed to 
something like harshness. He had grown 
curt and irritable also in manner. 

The final abandonment of the hope of 
winning Clara's love, and the contemplation 
of the idea of making marriage with him 
the only means by which she should retain 
the fortune and property that should have 
been hers, altered the springs of Fred'd 
nature. The thought of the love his devo- 
tion to her must ultimately gain, gave him 
moments of anticipation that compensated 
for the melancholy that had grown upon 
him. Yet, for all the sustaining influence 
of a distinct purpose, there were times when 
he only felt the rage and the despair of 
being so near Clara, and realizing— by her 
manner, by the sound of her voice— the 
abyss between them. These moments of 
miserable torment were followed by a new 
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impulse given to the determination to get 
her, by the means that were likeliest. 

One of those moods of utter depression 
was upon him that day. After the last of 
his patients had left him, Fred sat alone, 
unoccupied, his head thrown back, bis hands 
hanging listlessly over the arms of his chair. 
A servant entered, and told him a lady wished 
to see him. Fred started ; a foolish notion 
crossed his mind that it was Clara come to 
make amends ; then he puzzled the man by 
a bitter laugh, as the folly of such a notion 
struck him. " Ask her name," he said, im- 
patiently ; but before the servant had reached 
the door, Fred had risen, and was preceding 
him to the waiting-room, 

A slim girl was standing near one of 
the windows facing the door, as he entered. 
She was dressed in gray; her broad-leafed 
hat was slightly pushed back. There was 
something shy, yet resolute, in her attitude ; 
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her figure slightly shrinking, but her brown 
eyes raised, with a direct, scrutinizing glance 
towards his. This gaze had the large sim- 
plicity of an earnest child's ; yet there was 
a certain dimness perceptible in it, such 
as is seen in eyes that have looked far longer 
than these eyes could have looked on the 
world's cares. There was a little tremulous 
tension about the lips, that contrasted with 
the calm of the wide brows. The face gave 
Fred a sense of jar : it was at once so ex- 
perienced and so innocent, and so brave 
because so child-like. He recognized it at 
once as one familiar to him. 

" I ought to apologize, Doctor Kaikes," his 
visitor began, with the abruptness of diffi- 
dence, " for intruding upon you ; I have 
hesitated to do so, but I have heard so much 
of your skill and — " 

" I know you now ; you are Miss Latheby,*' 
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said Fred, in a tone that had in it a little 
unpleasant surprise. 

" I am Miss Latheby. All the people 
about here have spoken so much to me about 
you ; and you have heard, or I think you 
have heard," replied Mary, blundering, now 
that she was in the presence of the doctor, 
"that my poor brother has suflFered for 
many years of his life — almost all his life — 
I mean, that he has been quite blind." 

Fred made a sign of assent as she paused. 

She resumed still blunderingly : ** He and 
I have spoken about it — about the chance of 
his recovery, as you can fancy, very often, 
and we have had hopes. Now we know 
nothing, of course, and you know a great 
deal ; but we cannot help thinking — perhaps 
— I can say hoping, that there might — ^there 
miyht be some chance. Have you ever 
heard of a cure for blindness ? " 
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"Come into my study. Miss Latheby," 
said Fred, leading the way. 

Mary's belief that Cecil could be cured 
had of late taken possession of her, and 
never left her night or day. That little 
precious spark of remaining sight, that was 
always in her thoughts, like an inestimable 
diamond, was a promise of success. She and 
Cecil used to have many a talk about this 
incomparable light-seed ; they would debate 
and resolve all the chances. Dare they 
place it in the ground, the dark, doubtful 
soil of lancet-wounds and embrocations ? — ' 
and yet, might it not with gentle skill be 
nourished into life ? What if it were handled 
too roughly, and crushed out ? — too miser- 
able to think of 1 But light begets light ; 
what if it were cherished and kindled into 
blessed sight! They had no faith in any 
of the Fareham doctors, but in the cottages 
Mary had heard of nothing but Doctor 
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Eaikes' infallibility. She knew from Miss 
Saville that he had won his medical degree 
in Paris and in London. Once Clara men- 
tioned that her cousin had made a special 
study of ophthalmia. Lately Fred had 
removed a cataract from one of the labourer's 
eyes, miraculously as the poor people thought, 
restoring the man to sight. They were 
never tired of telling Mary, '* Ah ! the 
doctor could cure your brother, Miss ; he 
knows all about it." 

She had hesitated ; but the crisis that had 
come in CeciVs life had determined her. If 
his sight were restored, all his prospects 
would be altered. Mary instinctively be- 
lieved in the poor people's doctor. Moved 
by an irresistible impulse, she set oflf to 
consult Dr. Raikes — wise, confident, infal- 
lible Doctor Raikes. 

She, who was accustomed to read her 
brother's face, had long known, without his 
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speaking of it, that some happiness had come 
to him. One evening he told her of the 
organ-loft meetings with Clara, which he 
had never mentioned before, of his alterca- 
tion with Dr. Raikes, and of Simeon Hillier's 
announcement that Clara and her cousin 
would marry. The report of their engage- 
ment had long been current in Fareham. 
CecU had added, in an insensibly deepened 
tone, that Clara had denied to him the fact 
of her engagement, and had avowed her 
repugnance to it, although she had acknow- 
ledged it was her mother's wish. Mary knew 
that day that Cecil had taken a resolve; 
she had been a witness, albeit a silent one, 
of Cecil's struggle during the weeks of Mrs. 
Saville's illness, and of his separation from 
Clara. She had sat with him under the 
shadow of the anguish he was going through. 
Sometimes they would discuss his project of 
going away, of settling in London — she 
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would go with him. Friends were looking 
out for lessons for him, but the project had 
remained imsettled until two or three even- 
ings ago. That evening Cecil did not 
return at his usual hour. The sun set, and 
darkness came, yet he did not return. He 
knew his way perfectly about. Of late he 
had preferred wandering about by himself ; 
but he always returned when twilight fell. 
Mr. Latheby, who had observed everything, 
and who from his post in the church library 
had learned the secret of the lessons going 
on below in the organ-loft, chuckled to 
himself as he sipped his thin claret, and 
held his tongue. 

When Cecil did not make his appear- 
ance at the tea-table, he tried to detain 
Mary, instinctively feeling sure that another 
lovers' meeting was taking place. But she 
slipped out furtively ; she sought Cecil ; 
she knew his haunts, but in vain. She 
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waited for him in the cold dew ; at last she 
Baw him returning, and she joined him. 

Then he poured out all his heart to her. 
In agitated words he related to her that he 
had parted from Clara for ever. He told 
her all his weakness — how he, blind and a 
pauper, loved Miss Saville. He told how 
he had refused to tell her the reason of his 
leaving Fareham, and she had parted angrily 
with him. This confession was followed by 
a burst of misery, when Cecil struck out like 
a captive in prison against the blindness that 
walled him in. 

Mary had done her best to soothe and 
comfort him. She had reasoned with him ; 
she had urged the possibility of his sight 
being restored. He would then have a right 
to tell his love to Clara. With fond exag- 
geration she insisted how, when the means 
for doing it were restored to him, he would 
add the lustre of fame and wealth to the old 
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name. She delicately, but none the less 
forcibly, spoke out her belief that Clara 
cared for him ; but Cecil put away the hope 
—his blindness, his dependence were before 
him ; and behind him the memory of that 
wretched lawsuit, instituted by his father, to 
rob Clara of the Towers. 

By brooding over this scene had come 
Mary's resolve to consult Dr. Raikes. She 
did not then fully realize that she was ask- 
ing a boon from her brother's rival. She 
had heard Clara speak of her cousin, and 
she felt sure she had never loved him. But 
Mary knew of the scene of altercation in the 
organ-loft ; and as she pondered over her 
scheme of consulting Dr. Raikes, it occurred to 
her that she was, so to speak, asking an enemy 
to undertake her brother's cure. She had 
hesitated, and still held back; then, with the 
fine instinct of one generous nature divining 
another, she felt that the fact of Fred's being 
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Cecil's rival would only fire his zeal. Mary 
had retained the innocence of childhood ; 
circumstances had developed in her all a 
mother's force of sympathy and emotion ; 
her extensive reading for Cecil had exalted 
her imagination, but her wits had never 
been sharpened by discussion or analysis. 
Thought with her was still rather a vague 
and passionate emotion than a distinct 
mental force ; a life of abnegation had given 
strength and cohesion to her character. In 
such natures, pure, unreasoning, emotional 
and brave, faith in the good flourishes as a 
flower in its natal soil. Mary believed in 
acts of devotion ; in proportion to its noble- 
ness she judged an action possible. 

There was but a short time before her to 
accomplish her purpose. Mr. Latheby had 
been perplexed in the extreme by Cecil's 
determination to leave Fareham. The 
addling of the egg he had laid brought on 
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an attack of the gout. He had scolded Mary 
soundly for taking Cecil's part in wishing to 
leave the place. For the first time he spoke 
of the music lessons ; he deplored the break- 
up of the fine connection he had made, and 
the probable ruin it would entail upon his 
prospects. For all Mr. Latheby's glib pro- 
tests, Mary knew he would ultimately be 
brought round to his son's plans. Cecil had 
definitely decided that as soon as he could 
wind up his engagements in Fareham th<5y 
would go to London. 

When Mary sat opposite Fred in his 
study her heart failed her. The doctor's 
face bore such evident traces of suffering 
that she now realized the greatness of the 
boon she was going to ask. She did not 
know how to begin her pleading. 

"You wish to consult me about your 
brother's case ? " said Fred a little stiffly, 
after a moment's pause. 



1 
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"Yes," replied Maiy, faltering. "Can 
ybu help him ? " she asked ingenuously. 

" You must first tell me what reason you 
have to hope," he answered, without much 
encouragement in his voice. 

" He sees a glimmer of light. He is con- 
scious of a glow when he is near any very 
bright object. When he was a child he used 
to say he saw what he called a beautiful 
halo, like that round angels' heads in the 
pictures he remembered." 

" He was not always blind, then ? " said 
Fred. 

" No. Till five he appeared to see fairly 
well. Blindness came on gradually after. 
Looking back, I always see him feeling his 
way along — ^his beautiful eyes with such little 
apparent blemish ; but blindness came on 
slowly and surely." 

"The pupil has a greyish-white appear- 
ance, I think. Although conscious of a 
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glimmer of light, your brother, I fancy, 
Miss Latheby, shrinks from strong light" 

" Exactly," said Mary, firing with enthu- 
siasm. "I see you understand his case." 
Then she detailed, what she had long laid up 
in her mind, all the features of Cecil's disease. 
How they lived in Canada when the symp- 
toms came on ; and how a surgeon that had 
been consulted there gave them but vague 
hope of recovery. Some years back the 
same hesitating opinion had been given by an 
oculist ; yet he admitted there was a chance 
of cure, but their father had gone against 
trying an operation then. She told all that 
the little opening of light was to Cecil. 

After Fred had plied Mary with Ijuestions 
— " I think — I give my opinion under re- 
serve," he said, "that from the symptoms 
you have described to me, your brother 
is afflicted with a form of congenital ca- 
taract." 

VOL. IIL 40 
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" Is there hope ? " she asked, with trem- 
bling quiet. 

" I cannot give an opinion, Miss Latheby, 
not having examined your brother*s eyes. 
The length of time the disease has existed 
is to be regretted, but I have known extra- 
ordinaxy cases." 

In answer to her unspoken question, Fred 
gave instances of cures he had witnessed. 
He admitted that he had made a special 
study of ophthalmia. Brain disease in all 
its various manifestations of idiotcy and 
nervous affections, was the branch of patho- 
logy to which he always contemplated 
devoting himself; and the eye was an 
important branch of this study. For three 
months he had been house-surgeon in an 
ophthalmic hospital. When Fred's theme 
was the struggle between disease and science 
he was in his element; as he spoke now 
there returned the brightness to his glance. 
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that had on his patients somewhat of the 
effect of a healing charm. He was the 
Doctor, ignoring obstacles, confident of suc- 
cess, kindling faith by his own assurance 
of victory. Mary gathered up his words ; 
she did not lose one. She sat leaning 
forward ; her hands tightly pressed in each 
other; the hope in her eyes growing in 
brightness. The Doctor's robust confidence 
had acted upon her mind with a sway to 
which trustful youth always submits. In 
older natures the apostle's confidence begets 
mistrust ; it finds its disciples amongst the 
young. Mary absolutely believed that Fred 
could do all that he told her had been done. 
She became his disciple, and believed he 
could cure Cecil. 

" Oh 1 perhaps his sight may be restored 
after all ! " she said. " If only you would 
undertake his case," she added a little 
breathlessly. 
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Fred turned his head abruptly aside, and 
shaded his forehead with his hand. 

" Does your brother know of your visit to 
me to-day?" he asked, after a minute's 
pause, not looking towards her. 

" No ; you must believe me. Doctor Raikes, 
when I say this visit is my own enterprise 
altogether. The cottagers ; the poor spoke 
of you," replied Mary, with a sudden tremor 
and a blush, as the remembrance of the 
rivalry of Fred and Cecil returned with this 
sudden question, and the Doctor's altered 
manner. " You see," she went on, as Fred 
did not speak — " I know how he has longed 
and longed for sight." Here she let drop a 
tear. " Ah I he has borne it all so patiently. 
He has not allowed his energies to falter 
under his infirmity. He had such high 
spirits when he was a child; he did not 
appreciate then the blight upon his life. It 
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is now that he is a man that he finds the 
need of sight everywhere, and all around." 

Still Fred did not speak. 

" My brother is going to London soon," 
Mary resumed. "I thought that if you 
would see him, if you gave him hope of re- 
covery, he might be induced to remain here ; 
even, I will add, to — ^to undergo an opera- 
tion under your hands — or, to follow your 
advice as to what course to take in London. 
We are poor," she added with painful 
hesitation. 

Fred made a movement, but still remained 
silent. 

" He would have to earn a large sum," 
she faltered, "before he could consult one 
of those great oculists. They ask such fees." 

To the first fierce refusal of Fred's whole 
being to help in his rival's cure, another 
feeling had succeeded. He seemed to see at 
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last the way of winning Clara's love. If lie 
could restore Cecil's sight, what grandeur 
and nobleness would be in his position, and 
Cecil would lessen also in interest in Clara's 
eyes. As the gentle voice continued plead- 
ing in his ear, a bitter chivalry awoke in his 
heart. It would not be by the bait of 
wealth that he would win his cousin — ^it 
would be by doing a good and magnanimous 
act. 

" You know," he now said, looking aside 
at the window, " that for any success it is a 
great matter that doctor and patient should 
be an rapport^ and you remember," he con- 
tinued, directing his eyes upon her, " there 
is a misunderstanding — a prejudice — ^your 
brother. Miss Latheby, does not like me." 

" I am sure you are mistaken — at least, 
he does not know you, and a word would 
set it all right." Her manner grew suddenly 
intense. " I know there has been a painful 
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scene between you ; but I know that would 
not stand in your way to belp my brother 
if you could" 

The trust in her dark eyes moved him, 
and brought a little sense of embarrassed 
pain, *' On my honour, Miss Latheby," he 
replied, "far from standing in my way, if, 
aft^r examining your brother's eyes, I 
believed the case wso one I could treat, 
and that he trusted it to me, it would add 
another motive to my success." 

** I knew you would say so," said Mary. 
** I knew you wouldmake allowances for him." 

Fred did not reply for a moment ; then 
in a few confused words he told her of the 
regret he bad felt after the scene in the 
organ-loft ; how he had wished to apologize 
to her brother, but had never had an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. He now appointed to 
call on the morrow, at an hour when Cecil 
was likely to be at home. 
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"Do not announce my visit to your 
brother/' he said, with a flash of his old 
manner, "or speak of having seen me. 
Those proud natures must be delicately 
handled/' 

Fred walked back to the Towers with 
some of the old alert bearing and active 
step. He vowed to himself to restore Cecil's 
sight, and that vow towards a rival filled 
him with a sort of anguish of pleasure. 



CHAPTER III. 

'' And so, self-girded, with torn strips of hope, 
Took up his life, as if it were for death, 
Just capable of one heroic aim. 
And threw it in the thickest of the world.'* 

Awora Leigh. 

Next day, at the appointed hour for Fred's 
visit, Mary took Cecil out into the garden. 
She settled it with herself that the scene of 
reconciliation would be better enacted in the 
freedom of the open air than within the 
formality and constraint of four walls. 
Fred, walking up, paused at a turn of the 
path to look at the two young figures, 
standing bare-headed amongst the dahlias 
and chrysanthemums, with the brilliant flicker 
of October light athwart them. They were 
not talking, except when Mary, who kept 
turning her head, with a slight upward 
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movement of expectant listening, paused 
before some flower in more brilliant bloom, 
and addressed her brother. 

On Cecil's face there was none of that 
brightness and buoyancy of look that had 
made the contrast of the sudden blank under 
the brows so jarring. There existed now 
rather a sort of tragic harmony between the 
sightless eyes and the powerful and hope- 
less countenance. Fred, looking at him, for 
the first time understood the attraction 
of that stricken face for Clara. A pas- 
sion of jealousy swept over him. He felt 
almost shattered by the sudden force with 
which he realized this. Mary, perceiving 
him at that moment, was taken aback by the 
expression of suffering on his features. 

*' It is Doctor Raikes," she said, in a low 
voice. Cecil raised his head quickly. 

" I have come to apologize for the part I 
played in a painful scene that took place 
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between us some weeks ago," Fred began 
constrainedly. 

"A long time has elapsed since that 
disagreeable ana painful episode ; there is 
no need to go back upon it," Cecil answered, 
coldly, k. slight tension of the nostril and 
lips showed the emotion he felt at this 
sudden recalling of a scene charged with 
such intense memories. 

" Oh 1 he means that he has forgotten the 
angry words that were spoken. He never 
thought much of them," whispered Mary, 
with tremulous lips to Fred. 

A short pause, during which the three 
walked slowly abreast, Mary between the 
the two men. In that moment of keen 
suspense, she felt as if she were standing in 
the whirl and clash of a contest. 

The combat in Fred's mind was raging 
fiercely. His resolve was thrust aside by 
the passion of jealousy that had seized him. 
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Tlirongh the tmnalt, however, his mind was 
gropingly striving to dntch at the resolve 
it had made in a moment of deamess. 

'* It is not too long ago to let me forget 
that I spoke with onjnstifiable haste, or to 
make me less desirous of apologizing/' he 
answered. 

'^Let that scene be forgotten. Do not 
recall it to me even by an apology," said 
Cecil, making some rapid steps forward. 

Mary lingered behind. "Oh, be patient 
with him. I know he regrets that scene. 
He has told me you had every reason to be 
roused. He has told me also that he, too, 
had been in fault. It is because he has had 
so much to try him since that he shriuks 
from the mention of it," said Mary, looking 
at Fred, with tears in her eyes. 

That direct gaze and trusting appeal 
calmed Fred. Again that bitter chivalry 
woke in his heart. Cecil — so intellectual, 
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SO beautiful, without that one stigma; what 
a gift this of sight would be for a rival to 
bestow I The woman who despised him, 
and whom he loved with an unhappy passion, 
would she not repent of her injustice when 
he appeared in the noble light of giver of 
this boon before her ? 

" The apology I am now making I ought 
to have made long ago,'' he said, joining 
Cecil, and speaking in heartier tones. " That 
I have not done so before is owing to 
circumstances I could not control. Believe 
me, I never recall that scene without feeling 
shame and sorrow at the part I played 
m it. 

"The mistake under which you were 
labouring was suJ0Eicient excuse. I accepted 
it as such from the first," replied Cecil, with 
impatient courtesy. 

**0h, Cecil, he looks so eager; do not 
repel his advances," whispered Mary. 
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" I deplore that I should have been mis- 
led, or rather that I should have jumped at 
a conclusion for which I had not sufficient 
grounds. There was much to perplex me." 
Here Fred's voice fell away. "I present 
this/' he resumed, " as no excuse, however, 
for the expressions I used." 

" Let us forget them," said Cecil. 

" In token of it let us shake hands," said 
Fred. 

Mary laid hers on her brother. A minute's 
hesitation, and Cecil abandoned it to her 
guidance. She put it in that of Fred. 
After this there came a short silence. 

The conversation began again, slowly. 
Fred admired the view of the village, lying 
in peaceful sunshine in its blue setting of 
sea and distance. Then feeling his way 
with anxious tact, he led up to Cecil's blind- 
ness. To his questions Cecil gave abstracted 
answers. He had the listless gestures, the 
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unvibrating voice of one who has lost his 
sense of a share in the hopes and interests 
of life. 

" Would you let me examine your eyes ? 
I have made a special study of ophthalmia. 
I think from what you tell me, there is 
hope, at least of partial recovery," said 
Fred. 

Cecil shook his head. " I fear that is , 
taking too sanguine a view," he answered. 

" Let me, at any rate, examine your eyes 
now, and give you my opinion. It may 
guide you in the future if you don't feel 
inclined to take any steps at present," Fred 
went on with increasing urgency. 

"Let him," pleaded Mary. "For my 
sake let Doctor Raikes examine your eyes." 

" I am afraid, Mary, the result will only 
be a disappointment to you. My blindness 
and I are such old friends ; such pals, I 
take it, that we can never be parted," said 
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Cecil, with an attempt at playfulness that 
went to her heart. 

" You should fight for sight as you would 
for life," said Fred. *'I shall cure you 
if it can be done. I must," he went on, 
in a low voice. "I have a purpose." He 
paused — then resumed — speaking as a 
man who has a hidden meaning in his 
words. " If you will let me examine your 
eyes, I shall look upon it as a favour to 
myself." 

"It would be churlish to deny you a 
favour that I should regard as one conferred 
on myself. Let us go to my room," said 
Cecil, rising. " You shall know the verdict 
soon, Mary." 

They went indoors. Fred had taken his 
ophthalmoscope ; and the examination he 
made, and the tests he applied, satisfied him 
there were reasonable grounds of hope for 
Cecil's cure. 
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It was characteristic of him that he had 
no doubt as to his capacity to effect it. A 
visionary enthusiasm stirred him ; and his 
natural self-confidence was stimulated by 
the passionate impulse that possessed him 
to be the agent of Cecil's recovery. He 
communicated some of his happy confidence 
to Cecil. He now offered to undertake his 
case, and carefully recapitulated the oppor- 
tunities for ophthalmic study he had pos- 
sessed, and the various operations he had 
assisted at and performed. 

" I have no doubt of your competence," 
said Cecil, after a painful pause. "My 
reluctance to accept your services does not 
spring from any hesitation in my mind on 
that point ; yet I am reluctant. I think,'' he 
went on, " you will understand me ; I feel I 
ought to tell you plainly. There is no 
necessity to mention any lady's name. I 
have formed a deep attachment. There is a 
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prize that blind I might shrink from striving 
for. If my sight were restored, the means 
of making a name and a position for myself 
in the world are given to me. Her love would 
be the one prize I should set before me/' 

" I understand," answered Fred, with 
difficulty steadying his voice. " There is no 
need to speak more clearly. I too have 

4 

formed a strong attachment. A calumny 
has been levelled against me ; should I suc- 
ceed in removing your blindness, it would be 
the best refutation of this calumny. I need 
not say that a wish to clear myself is not 
the only motive that impels me to urge my 
services upon you. My professional honour 
is higher than any such personal consider- 
ation. Trust me, your chances of recovery 
shall not be trifled with by me for any prize 
however dear." 

" You need not assure me of this," replied 
Cecil. 
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"I heartily wish to remove your blind- 
ness, and I am ambitious to do it," resumed 
Fred. For I can feel what blindness must be 
to one gifted as you are, and in the prime of 
life. I do not think it is right to leave 
untried any means that might remove it. 
If you have the courage and the confidence 
to place your case in my hands, I believe, 
although of course I may be wrong, that I 
can eflfect a successful cure." 

As Cecil did not speak, Fred went on 
with trembling depth of voice : " I ask you 
to let me undertake your case, because it is 
one of special interest to me. I ask it for the 
sake of liberating the talent that is within 
you ; for the sake of your good and loving 
sister — ^for the sake of clearing myself before 
one who most unjustly despises me." 

" I quite recognize the nobleness, the sin- 
cerity of your oflfer. Doctor Raikes," Cecil 
replied, slowly, keeping his voice under 
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command; **yet I think I must owe this 
cure, if this boon can be got for me, to 
another." 

'• No/' said Fred, passionately ; ** I ask it 
as a reparation; almost as a due. You 
have done me an injury — an unconscious 
one, I admit — in meeting this lady without 
her mother s or my knowledge. I say this 
with no ill feeling — ^but it was an injury. 
Since those meetings she is changed. I 
have lost her through you." 

" You speak as if — Miss Saville — Do you 
seriously state, Doctor Raikes, that you have 
been at any time afraid of me as a — a — " 
Cecil began excitedly; then he checked 
himself. " 1 deny," he resumed, more 
calmly, "that even unintentionally I did 
you an injury; yet I acknowledge the 
reasons that urge you to seek to clear 
yourself before this lady, as manly and 
generous. Let it be; 1 shall accept your 
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oflFer, " if you allow me to oflfer you a just 
fee." 

*' Do not speak of that,*' said Fred ; then 
seeing a flush rise to Cecil's brow ; ** we 
will not talk of it now. Later will be time 
enough to discuss that part of the subject." 

** Of course there is a possibility of failure," 
said Cecil, quietly, after a pause. 

**No surgeon can ever be confident of 
success, but I have hope. I think the 
chances are in our favour," Fred replied. 

" That faint glimmer," — said Cecil ; and 
as he spoke he took up the gilt top of an 
inkstand. Mary always laid bright objects 
about his room. 

" There is danger for it," answered Fred, 
in a low voice. " If I fail, will you risk 
it?" 

Cecil was silent, paced the room for a few 
minutes, looked wistfully towards the day- 
light that came in through the window, and 
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then reaching out his hand to Fred, said 
firmly, " I will risk it/' They shook hands 
in silence. 

Fred found Mary waiting for him. 

*' There is reasonable ground for hope," 
he said, in answer to her silent question ; 
" and your brother. Miss Latheby, has con- 
fided his case to me." 

Mary drew a long breath. Fred, meeting 
her trustful gaze, felt the strength that 
faith in good gives. An unaccountable 
longing to keep that benign influence led 
him to say : " Were we old fidends, Miss 
Latheby, instead of acquaintances of yester- 
day, I should ask you to trust me with the 
trust your brother feels in you — entire trust/' 

"I do trust you. Doctor Kaikes," she 
answered; and Fred thought those simple 
words had never been uttered as she uttered 
them— with such serene gravity of mien 
and look. 
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When Mary returned to Cecil, she found 
him pacing the room, his head high, his lips 
quivering, speaking low to himself. She 
laid her hand upon his arm, but he did 
not notice her. She could hear snatches of 
what he said. It was a whispered rhapsody 
of love to Clara, and all his heart was talk- 
ing. He murmured to himself, and she did 
not seek to interrupt him. 

When Mr. Latheby heard of Cecil's change 
of plan, and that he had consulted, and 
received a favourable opinion of his case 
from. Doctor Raikes, how describe his exulta- 
tion ? It revived his confidence in all the 
happy auguries of the past months. The 
secret knowledge he possessed that the lovers 
were taking matters into their own hands* 
had transformed the hope of future re-posses- 
sion of the old home into a certainty. Dur- 
ing those past months, he had not once called 
Mrs. SaviUe the publican's daughter. Far 
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from it, he had extolled honest industry 
gathering wealth, and laying the foundation 
of future power. He advocated marriages be- 
tween a degenerate aristocracy and the vigor- 
ous oflFspring of self-made men. Cecil's late 
determination to leave Fareham had utterly 
disconcerted him. Were all those hypocrisies, 
all those ingenious artifices and plans, all 
this knocking down of ancient idols to go 
for nothing ? Mr. Latheby would not admit 
the thought of it to himself. He endeavoured 
to face the position with his usual querulous, 
cheery philosophy. He confided to Mary 
the fact of the meetings in the organ-loft, 
ascribing the change to a lovers' quarrel, 
soon to be made up ; but, although he spoke 
with such assurance, at heart he was con- 
founded. Now, Mr. Latheby felt his sagacity 
was established. It was only a lovers' 
quarrel. He restrained his glee when Cecil 
was present; but it flooded his eyes, and 
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trembled in his disjointed sentences. To 
render the decision final and conclusive, he 
ordered some trunks that had Been packed 
to be unpacked. That evening he stood 
under the porch ; it was the first night of 
frost. The hoar moonlight lay over the late 
flowers, that to-morrow would lie charred 
and black under its treacherous touch. The 
stars were out, a goodly shower of gold, 
arrested in the keen mid-air. The gaunt 
outline of the Towers reared itself in the 
distance. Mr. Latheby looked towards them, 
and chuckled to himself : " It will come all 
right yet; Cecil is my young cuckoo-bird. 
FU put him into the nest, and he'll soon 
shoulder out the vulgar sparrows that have 
hatched therein.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 

'* Great bliss was with them, and great happiness 
Grew like a lusty flower in June's caress." 

KecUs. 

Those days had been strange days for Clara. 
She had acknowledged to herself her love for 
Cecil ; but she felt an impatience with him 
in her heart, and a longing that compressed 
it, as with a sob. She was for ever saying 
to herself : " What folly ! What pride ! Yet 
if he loves me, he must come back." 

This assurance gave an indefinable expres- 
sion of waiting, a certain depth to her eyes, 
wanting in them before. To Fred, never had 
that face seemed so beautiful as now, when 
it bore the marks of suflfering and love. 

Mrs. Saville was better, but very feeble. 
Fred forbade excitement ; and Clara, aware 
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that she was the only element of excitement 
in the sick-room, knew this decree was 
levelled against herself. She submitted to 
it ; though she felt the stirring of her evil 
genius within her when Mrs. Saville, coldly 
turning from her, smiled like a mother on 
her nephew. Since that last terrible inter- 
view with Clara, Mrs. Saville emphasized 
her dependence upon him. She would take 
her medicines from no other hand but his ; 
unless he sat by and helped her, she would 
eat none of the little delicacies prepared for 
her. With him she was cheerful, and re- 
warded his jokes with a feeble laugh. There 
was something pathetic in the faded bright- 
ness that would steal over the invalid as he 
came near. And Fred's patience and de- 
votion were unbounded. He encouraged his 
aunt's dependence on himself. He lent him- 
self to every fancy of the sick woman. He 
was bent on supplying every need of filial 
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love — on fulfilling every office of tenderness 
to his aunt. 

There was no place for Clara in her 
mother's room. Her days were apparently 
empty days; and yet how full — how full 
they were. Brimful of memories, of hopes, 
and of an intense longing, as a summer day 
is full of the hum of bees and the movement 
of birds. 

There was an organ in the Towers. It 
stood in the fine old hall, hung with tapes- 
tries, armour, and heraldic devices — cherished 
emblems of the past line of the Lathebys. 
Round it ran a gallery, and the light came 
from above, through coloured windows. 
Fred, on his passage in and out of his aunt's 
room, would pause and watch Clara down 
below playing, as he had watched her that 
night when she had first revealed to him the 
unjust thoughts that possessed her. There 
was the small head against a background 
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of quaint devices embroidered in sombre 
tapestry ; the tender hands, bathed in faint- 
hued light ; .a rapt look in the slightly 
lifted face. Ah ! yes ; she was going back 
on those dear, those unforgetable hours, 
gathering them out of the past, minute 
by minute; those hours that no mortal 
interval could measure, when the mystery 
and the yearning passion of the organ had 
been the real language of their two young 
hearts. Fred, watching above, knew what 
the organ was saying to her ; it was telling 
her the story of her life. 

She dso spent much of her time in the 
garden ; the active, restless Clara, would now 
sit for hours unoccupied on a rustic bench, 

• 

placed on a wooded height. But she was 
not unoccupied. This spot commanded a 
view of the surrounding country. From it 
could be seen that angle of the Dower House 
garden in which stood the bower where she 
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and Cecil had sat on the first night of their 
meeting last spring. 

With a good glass, it was easy to dis- 
tinguish those who came and went. Some- 
times Cecil would enter the bower and sit 
there. Clara, from her post, would strain 
her eyes through the glass to catch a glimpse 
of his face. When she had caught that faint 
sight of Cecil, there was more confidence in 
her carriage, more of that new depth in her 
expression. 

It was the day after Fred's assurance to 
Cecil that there was a possibility of his eye- 
sight being restored. A fine day, with 
just a touch of last night's frost in the air. 
In the morning, a light white mist had 
covered the earth with a veil of spun silver, 
which rising, left shreds and films of spray 
floating through the trees, over the hiUs and 
the flowers. As the sun, the alchemist, 
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grew in power, he had turned the silver haze 
into gold. 

Clara was at her post of observation. It 
was Tuesday, one of the days she and Cecil 
used to meet in the organ-loft. 

Far away, the Dower House garden 
sparkled like a gem. Through the chill 
atmosphere a breath and a brightness, as of 
a sleepy summer day, still lingered over the 
hills, the meadows, the blue girdle of sea, 
and distance. Would Cecil go to the 
church ? A thousand vague projects were 
forming themselves. in that little head. 

At the usual hour she saw, as she ex- 
pected, Cecil and Jimmy leave the house, 
and take the road towards the village. Clara 
watched the two figures — one tail and eager 
in bearing, the other slouching of gait — 
going down the path, bordered with trees. 
Occasionally, a house, a curve in the road. 
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hid them from her view, but the next 
minute she caught sight of them again. She 
watched them approach the church, near and 
nearer, and, passing it without entering, 
continue their course. For a moment she 
remained still watching. Then a little smile 
seemed to flutter from her eyes to her lips. 
Cecil was on his way to her. 

The path the two figures had now taken 
showed her they would not enter by the 
principal lodge, but through a side gate that 
opened into the wood skirting the park. 
Taking a short cut across, she entered it 
before Cecil. The wood, crisp and perfumed, 
with the living sunshine filtering through the 
yellowed foliage ; the dead sunshine, lying 
buried below in the withered leaves; the 
wood astir with the hubbub of insects, and all 
the mvsterious multitude of sounds. There 
her yew tree spread its gaunt arms. The 
giant minstrel was still muttering and 
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crooning to himself as in her childish days. 
She sat down at his feet. Over her brown 
hair she had thrown a white hood. Sitting 
crouching up against the sombre tree when 
Cecil entered, she began to sing very softly 
the little song she had sung to him the day 
they had met as children — 

" tTai encore i tel past6 

Qui n'est mie de last^, 

Que nous mangerons Marote, 

Bee sL bee, et moi et vous — " 
• • • 

As she sang, a coquettish sparkle was in 
her eyes that flashed with new fire, under 
the soft whiteness of her hood. 

Guided by the sound, CecU next minute 
stood by her side. 

" Mr. Latheby, here 1 In the Tower 
wood!" exclaimed Clara, not stirring, or 
taking his extended hand. 

" Yes, I — ^myself — after all I have said 
VOL. III. 42 
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and vowed," replied Cecil, with some diffi- 
culty, yet the brightness she was on the 
watch for, rising to his face at the sound of 
her voice. 

" I am astonished ; nay, not astonished — 
but I need not trouble myself to look for a 
wordT-none would be strong, descriptive, 
emphatic enough to express the bewilderment 
I feel. Had I been asked where Mr. Cecil 
Latheby was likely to be. at this moment, I 
should have answered, far from Fareham — 
very far. In search of that corner of the 
earth most remote from the Towers and their 
tiresome inhabitants ! " 

"And perhaps it would not have been 
quite a wrong guess," he answered gently. 
"But I have heard — " here he paused. 

"What? It must be something heard 
under the influence of a fairy potion. Or is 
it that the Millennium has come ? Satan 
bound for a thousand years, and every man's 
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pride cast out for that period ? I am 
ready to believe everythiDg and anything. 
What extraordinary, marvellous, unguessable 
thing has brought Mr. Latheby here, to talk 
to me ? '' 

" Let me dismiss my guide, and I shall 
tell you," he answered. 

The coquettish sparkle in Clara's eyes 
passed off under the spell of that wrecked 
countenance turned towards her. 

She rose. ''Where shall we send you, 
Jimmy ? " she asked, looking down kindly 
on the boy, grown less uncouth under Fred's 
treatment ; and who, to her, had a privileged 
aspect, being Cecil's guide. "There,'' she 
said, writing a few words on a leaf, torn out 
of a pocket-book. " Do you see that big glass 
house yonder ? Give this to the man inside, 
and he'U give you as many apples and nuts 
as you can eat." 

" Now, where shall I lead you to ? " 
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she asked Cecil. " Shall I lead you to the 
spot where Sir Basil fell ? " 

" Yea," he answered, smiling at the allusion. 

" To test, to defy, to dare ? " she asked. 
Then quickly, without giving him time to 
answer — " Come, I'U be your little spaniel." 

" If we meet any benevolent old lady," he 
answered, lightly, " hold the basket up with 
the pence. That's what I need — the pence, 
the pence." 

" You cannot get the pence for nothing," 
she answered, laughing. "You must have 
your pipe, and play it." 

The banter somehow seemed to alarm 
him, and he let the talk drop. Sometimes 
she touched his sleeve ; once or twice, when 
the guiding needed to be more emphatic, she 
touched his hand. 

Ah ! the touch of those sensitive fingers, 
that was almost a language to Clara when 
they for a moment held hers. There seemed 
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something of proprietorship in their clasp ; 
and Cecil felt the little hand in his trem- 
ble like a bird just taken from the nest. 
The flutter moved him strangely. They 
walked through the reddening aisles of the 
wood. Around them the mellow clearness 
of an October afternoon, the embers of sun- 
Ught on the ferns, on the golden mosses 
covering the roots of the trees ; above them 
the fresh brilliancy of the primaeval heavens. 
They did not talk much — and the sentences 
they exchanged were commonplace enough — 
yet how well they harmonized with the hum, 
the quick stir, the rustle around them. It 
was the accompaniment to their speech as 
the organ's had been before. 

** This is not the first time, nor the second 
time, you have guided me through a strange 
wood. Long ago, a wee guide piloted me 
through similar perils. Do you remember ? " 
said Cecil. 
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"I did not know you had so long a 
memory — such an awkward, far-reaching 
memory/' answered Clara, with something 
mellower than laughter in her voice. 

"You know, memory is a wizard, and 
puts a spell on certain moments of exist- 
ence. A score of things that have happened 
since yesterday I may have forgotten, but 
the clasp of that kind child's hand I shall 
never forget. On my death-bed I shall feel," 
he added, with quiet intensity, **the touch 
of that same hand years after rescuing me 
from peril." 

" Take care ; there is the claw of a root 
right in your path," she said, lightly placing 
her fingers on his arm. 

"Do you remember,'' she asked, after a 
pause, " any other circumstance of that 
interesting first meeting ? " 

"I remember every circumstance, arid 
every word of it. For instance, the little 
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song you were singing, as I entered, sounded 
fresh and fanciful, as if I had been hearken- 
ing to it all these years." 

" rU sing it to you now, if you like," she 
said ; and she began to hum it softly. She 
broke oflF as they reached an open space. 
On one side were the ruins of a postern- 
gate ; close to it the fragment of a crumbling 
wall, made gay and brave by the pageantry 
of lusty wild flowers, ferns, and golden 
grasses, that had made their home in its 
crevices. In the middle of the wood stood 
a solitary elm. 

"Here," said Clara, leading Cecil to the 
tree — " here is the spot where Sir Basil fell. 
It is an uncanny spot. I am sure it is the 
trysting-place of all the ghosts of your 
ancestors. As the withered leaves drop you 
will fancy it is the xlang of their goblin 
armour." 

Cecil was paler even than when he walked 
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through the wood with Clara just now ; and, 
as usual with him in moments of strong 
emotion, his features seemed to grow more 
defined and more finely chiselled. 

"How well he becomes his birth-right/' 
Clara thought to herself, as she looked at him. 

" This is the most sacred spot in all the 
world to me," said Cecil, slowly, laying his 
hand on one of the gnarled branches ; *'its 
memories have haunted and hedged me 
about since childhood. They have been the 
background of my mind in every resolve I 
have taken. I let you lead me here — " 

He paused— words seemed to tremble on 
his lips that yet remained silent. Then he 
went on, low and blunderingly : 

" I have determined to say it — I have 
thrust it back long enough — I love you.*' 

Clara's eyes swam ; and she gasped at the 
sudden announcement of what she more than 
half knew. 
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" It is a strong thing to say " — she paused, 
and got breath — " and a sudden thing." 

" And a reckless thing," said Cecil ; " be- 
cause it needs no answer." 

"Well, you have said it," said Clara, 
quickly. "You know I never can forget 
you said it" 

" I don't want you to forget it. I want 
you to remember it all your life. I never 
can, and never shall, love human being as I 
love you." 

" Since when do you love me ? You said 
good-bye the other day," said Clara, with a 
smile, all the more brilliant for the flash of 
tears. 

" Since when ? — Unconsciously I think all 
my life — ever since we met as children ; but 
the day your voice called to me in the pine- 
wood, I knew you were the only woman I 
could love — with that tyranny of love," he 
went on restlessly, " that tramples upon 
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principles, upon life-long convictions, upon 
the laws a man sets to rule his life. With 
the memory before me of that wretched trial, 
I still dare tell you this." 

" We need not go back upon that trial ; 
it is quite beside the question," said Clara, 
quickly. 

'* With the disgrace of it still burning in 
my heart, I think I would have preferred 
death to feeling this love for you. I wish 
to heaven you were not heiress of this 
place," he said. 

" Not heiress of it ! Then, indeed, I 
should be in a most pitiful plight," said 
Clara, contemplating her happiness, and 
stopping to play with her joy. 

" I wish to heaven you were not," he 
repeated, with passionate emphasis. 

" I am glad I am, then 1 " she said aloud, 
and stopped ; " for I can make you king of it," 
she whispered low to her own heart, looking 
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at him with a frank, blithe expression of 
triumph on her face. But even, as she 
thought this, the old unhappy suspicion of 
Fred arose. Spin, spin, hum, hum ; a hun- 
dred fears sprung up in evidence in the course 
of a few seconds. She pressed her foot on 
the grasses, as if she wished to trample down 
the thoughts that were so incongruous, and 
so damped her joy. 

" I have understood from you," said Cecil, 
"that the engagement you formed with 
Doctor Raikes no longer exists I " 

" It never did exist,'* she answered ; " it 
was only a half-promise given under influ- 
ence." 

"I did not come here," Cecil resumed, 
after a silence, " to ask you to give me an 
answer ; I came to make a confession. I am 
going to face that which may alter all my 
life. Before I face it I felt that I must tel^ 
you what is on my heart.*' 
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"What do you mean?" she asked half 
abstractedly. 

**When I bade you good-bye the other 
day, I was hopelessly blind. I have been a 
burden to my father — a, burden to my loving 
little sister. I would not be one to you. 
But now I have a hope — a great hope." 

" What hope ? " she asked. She had not 
distinctly heard what he said. Her mind had 
been busy with its own thoughts and calcula- 
tions, but the pathos and earnestness of his 
voice was in her ear when she looked up. 

"My sight may be restored. Think," 
he said, and in his voice there was the 
falter that comes when in a phrase a man 
sums up the longing of his life—" I may 
see you yet, and I mil see you," he 
cried. "The longing to behold your eyes 
will work a miracle on mine." 

She took his outstretched hands. Hi^ 
sight restored 1 She looked at the blank 
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eyes, and she was not sure that she would 
love them so well with the sparkle and 
glimmer of sight in them. The thought that 
he would not be so dependent upon her was 
like a gift being withdrawn. There was a 
little silence between them; one of those 
silences that seems a perfect word dropped 
out of an illimitable language. 

"Who told you this good news about 
your eyes ? " she said at last. 

** A surgeon/' he answered. He and Fred 
had agreed to keep the secret of the operator's 
name for the present. " One who has great 
experience, and one I am bound to trust.'' 

" You have not been up to London. 
Where did you see him ? " 

'* I shall not tell you who it is, nor where 
I met him, nor when. Don't try to damp 
my hope." 

So she let it be, and let him say what he 
listed. 
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Had Cecil been gifted with sight he would 
have been struck with the singular animation 
of her face. There was a strange kind of 
double expression upon it. The inner warmth 
and radiance of young passion had spread 
over it, softening the curves of the lips; 
but there was a determination that gave 
something like a sinister mystery to her 
eyes. CecU could not see, but he felt the 
pressure of the tender hands which she 
abandoned to his grasp. As she left them 
there, a light sprang to his face, like a 
beacon of hope, through the darkness. 

" I said I did not come," he resumed, 
" even for a hope, and yet I crave for it. 
There is a little reminiscence 1 have never 
let go. Something you said when we were 
children, forgotten and gone for many a 
year till I met you again, and now the 
little will-o'-the-wisp is up again before me. 
Do you remember ? — ^you said we might 
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marry ? Suppose I get my sight ; then — 
could we ? " 

That singular expression of resolve 
deepened on Clara's face. "Perhaps;" she 
said, with some of her old abruptness, but 
yet with an underlying gentleness. " But 
the answer to you does not rest with me 
at present. It does not rest either on the 
question of your blindness being cured or 
not. This has nothing to do with it. . If I 
said yes, now ; facts might say no, and that 
would be sad. You know my mother is 
very ill. You cannot expect me to decide 
now." 

" I ask no more than this indecision," 
said Cecil, as she paused. " Let it be ; I 
shall have enough hope to live on. Thank 
God 1 " 

They walked together to the border of the 
wood. Then again she gave him her hand ; 
he kissed it and they parted. 
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She watched him call Jimmy, cross the 
plantation with rapid steps, and go out by 
a side gate. Then she sat down among the 
bronzy ferns and the pale pink heather, 
realizing the first wonder of expansion into 
a fuUer life. This passive mood was soon 
over. Her active brain had formed a scheme 
almost simultaneously with Cecil's declara- 
tion of love ; she had resolved to have, once 
for all, a confirmation or a refutation of her 
restless suspicion of Fred. This scheme 
she must now put into execution. 



CHAPTER V. 



"I 



Will drive these difficulties far and fast 
As yonder mists curdling before the moon/' 

In a Balcony, 

When Clara reached home, Peter, with the 
inscrutable air he assumed when he put on 
his livery, told her the mistress desired to 
see her. 

"I was going to her," replied Clara, 
throwing oflF her hood. 

On reaching her mother's room she found 

the sick woman sitting up on a couch 

propped up with pillows. The room, as 

usual, was darkened. The sunshine from 

without came in saddened and shorn of all its 

gracious brightness. Beside the invalid was 

the table, strewn with grim, controversial 

volumes ; the vinaigrette at hand, and the 
VOL. III. 43 
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medicine-bottles, the miniature-case standing 
open, gladdening a space with the bonnie 
face of the little lad dead so many years ; 
near it, on a stand, a coloured photograph of 
Fred. Was it the illness of the past weeks, 
or the thought of what she had to say, that 
brought out on Mrs. Saville's face that fitful 
resemblance to her father, that when it came 
kept the whole household on the alert ? 

" Sit down," she said, pointing to a low 
chair, close to her couch. 

Clara sat down — her pretty cashmere 
gold brown dress falling in folds upon the 
carpet, about her feet ; round her throat was 
a necklet of gold coins. She was a little 
pale, but her face kept that decided and 
animated expression. In the surrounding 
joylessness she formed a little circle of 
warm colour and life. 

" You have been out a long time. Were 
you alone ? " said Mrs. Saville abruptly. 
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" No ; Mr. Latheby — young Mr. Latheby, 
was with me," answered Clara. 

The directness of the avowal took Mrs. 
Saville aback. 

•* This is the first time he has called here. 
Is it your first meeting ? " 

" No ; I used to meet him before your last 
illness in the organ-loft of the church. He 
is blind, you know, but a perfect musician. 
He gave me lessons on the organ. I asked 
him to do so." 

"You never told me this before," said 
Mrs. Saville, her fingers quivering a 
little. 

" No ; I never did, for the reason that you 
never asked me — and never missed me. It 
matters very little to anybody where and 
how I spend my time. In one particular, 
I am uncommonly like the jolly miller of 
the river Dee. All day long I might sing — 
* Nobody cares for me. 
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There was not a shade of reproach or 
disrespect in Clara's tone. It was only very 
pathetic, forlorn, and matter of fact ; with a 
cheerless laugh at the end. 

" Were those clandestine meetings — ^love- 
meetings ? " inquired Mrs. SaviUe, steadying 
her voice with an effort. 

Clara gave a sad little shrug of her 
shoulders. 

" I don't know ; they were very pleasant 
— very pleasant to me — at least. No ; they 
were not love -meetings, for Mr. Latheby 
rigidly adhered to his role of Professor. 
It was I forced myself upon him as a 
pupil. He is a great deal too proud to 
seek out a SaviUe. / enjoyed the lessons 
he gave me, whether he enjoyed them or 
not." 

Still not a note of disrespect or rebellion 
in her voice; only that forlorn, pathetic, 
matter-of-fact accent. 
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*' Clara/' began Mrs. Saville, calmly, 
"once for all, I want to make you under- 
stand the conditions of my will ; once for 
all, I wish there should be no obscurity in 
the matter. Let there be no scene about it ; 
I have decided, and nothing can alter my 
decision. I am too feeble to endure a 
scene like that of the other day ; yet I wish 
you to understand clearly what are the 
arrangements I have made concerning the 
property after my death." Here she paused. 
" Give me some sal- volatile." 

"Your father left me indisputable right 
over the property — indisputable ,'' emphasized 
Mrs. SavUle. " Fred is to be my heir ; he 
will take the name of Saville ; it is all 
settled/' She looked full at Clara, and saw 
in her eyes that indefinable flash that tells 
of an expectation confirmed. " He is just 
the man my father would have chosen for 
his heir," Mrs. Saville went on. " He has 
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our blood in his veins ; he will make a 
typical landlord— jGirm, open-handed, yet no 
squanderer ; I know him well for a grand- 
hearted man. You know, and have alwavs 
known, that the dearest wish of my life is 
that you should marry Fred. If you do not 
marry him — " 

'' If I do not marry him 1 " repeated Clara> 
meekly, as Mrs. Saville stopped, and a tinge 
of blood flitted to her wan face. 

"If you refuse to marry him, if from sheer 
stubbornness you go against my will, not a 
rood of your grandfather's land will you 
inherit ; not a rood, you understand." 

She waited in expectation of some word 
or sign from Clara, but Clara sat quite mute, 
her hands crossed on her lap, her figure 
slightly bent forward, listening. 

" I have, however, made some provision 
for you," resumed her mother ; " I knew it 
would be a sort of moral murder to leave 
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you without any resource or support. In 
case of your proving undutiful, I have left 
directions that you should be paid £300 a 
year — a large allowance; it is payable by 
Fred, you understand. You have also the 
£100 a year, your father left you. It is 
further my wish that you should reside until 
you marry, or untU you are thirty, with the 
Gordons, my maternal uncle s family. The 
decorous, respectable atmosphere of that 
household will be the best discipline for you." 
. Mrs. Saville had expected some show of 
emotion from Clara. The Gordon family 
represented Philistinism to her, — ugly, dull, 
narrow, with all its snobbery and its stiff 
sectarianism ; but Clara did not speak ; she 
still kept that pretty attitude of listening. 

" I had not thought tiU an hour or two 
ago," Mrs. Saville resumed in a muffled 
voice, " to specify any conditions by which 
you would forfeit your allowance of £300 ; 
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I left that to Fred's discretion. Should you, 
however, at any time so shamelessly ignore 
my most deep-rooted antipathies as to marry 
any member of the Latheby family, you 
forego your allowance of £300 a year. You 
will only have the £100 a year, left you by 
your father ; you understand." 

" It is as clear as day," said Clara, with 
that same little shrug ; *' but I have ceased 
so long ago caring what happens to me, 
or what becomes of me, that I shall not 
mind when Fred takes it into his head to 
make me a beggar." 

The pathetic accent in which these words 
were said; the forlorn look which accom- 
panied them, were so much at variance with 
the joyous beauty of the young creature 
who uttered them, that Mrs. Saville's atten- 
tion was arrested even against her will. 
" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

**I mean," replied Clara, with a falter. 
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and with a look of being completely 
detached from everything, "that long ago 
Fred took from me what is infinitely more 
precious than anything else — what was 
more sacredly, more inalienably mine than 
the Towers; and since he took that, let 
him take the property too — I don't care." 

" What did he take ? " 

" Your love ! " said Clara, looking full at 
her mother. 

Mrs. Saville put up her thin hand 
quickly ; but Clara continued : " Yes ; your 
love. Don't you think I have always felt 
it ? I did not know as a child what it was 
I missed. I guessed it vaguely when I saw 
other women fondling their children ; but I 
know it now — I know that whatever gleam 
of affection or interest you ever give me, it 
is only in my capacity of Fred's future wife. 
That is all — never because I am your child ; 
your only child. You say Fred is noble and 
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geuerous, and I am selfish and rebellious. 
Perhaps so. I don't deny it. It is easy to 
lose any little natural good you start with in 
life, if what you care for most in it, is taken 
from you." As Clara went on, her accent 
grew so bitter and so convinced, that it 
touched her mother. The sly look, however, 
lurked wakeful in the sick woman's eyes. 
Had Clara a motive for this scene ? 

** Words are easy," she said; "there re- 
mains the fact. Those clandestine meetings. 
Oh, that secretiveness, that disobedience ! " 

Again the blood rushed to the withered 
face, and there was a little impotent trem- 
bling of the deep- veined hands. 

" Those clandestine meetings ! " repeated 
Clara, bitterly. " Nobody missed me ; 
nobody inquired after me. It was easy to 
be clandestine. Fred was always here, inter- 
posing his obtrusive solicitude between you 
and me. There was no place for me near 
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you. Well, yes ; perhaps there was danger 
in them. Perhaps there was. Music is my 
drug, my opium ; and I, too, might be strug- 
gling for my share of happiness like others. 
But those meetings are at an end now. 
Ah ! if I had been like Fred, cautious, 
diplomatic. But I won't talk of it. Let 
him be the heir. Let him keep everything. 
I cannot calculate the chances that bring 
death with them. I don't want to think of 
that time. It can only bring with it the 
thought of a great grief to me. (Here 
there came a genuine sob.) All I want is to 
be allowed to be near you — to take care of 
you. Did I leave , you when you were so 
ill, and you could not take sides against me 
with Fred ? There were no clandestine 
meetings then." 

There was candour, pathos, appeal, in 
every inflexion of Clara's voice ; there were 
tears in her eyes. 
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*' No one prevents you remaining near 
me," said Mrs. Saville, in a vaguely softened 
tone. Then with her usual cold decision ; 
growing suddenly fluent as was her wont 
when she talked of her nephew : " You are 
unjust to Fred. Ah 1 you are ungenerous 
to him. You do not appreciate him. You 
have known him since you were a child. 
You have seen him ministering to the sick 
— ^redeeming the reprobate — good to the 
poor — and you accuse him of meanness. 
You are wrong-headed ; I hope you are not 
bad-hearted. You say those meetings are 
over — those unprincipled, secret meetings. 
It will be easy for me to ascertain if they 
are. Remember my will is made, and I 
shall insert that last clause." 

" Do not think of the future or the past 
— only judge me by the present," said Clara, 
quickly, pressing one hand close up against 
her heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** O Seinte Marie, benedicite ! 
What eyleth this loue at me 
To bynde me so sore/ 

The Tale of Sir Thopas. 

After leaving lier mother, Clara had a 
bitter reverie. She sat and brooded, and a 
change came over her mind, which would 
have frightened her half an hour before. 

Is there such a thing as evil possession ? 
Can a fiend enter a gentle woman's heart, in 
that moment when it is overwrought with 
emotion, and turn what is good in it to 
something sinister, giving fangs to sorrow 
and poison to love ? 

Clara resolved to loosen Fred'^ influence 
over her mother. She would out-plot him. 
He it was who stood between her and her 
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two birthrights. The sacred birthright of 
her mother's love, and her other birthright, 
her property, which she more than ever clung 
to — to have and to give to Cecil. While 
she arranged her schemes, her angry heart 
underwent an evil baptism. She thought 
it all out, and went to work in a business- 
like manner, and still she repeated to herself 
as an excuse — " It is my mother's love I am 
trying to win— Fred has robbed me of it 
I cannot win it without first rooting him 
out of the place he holds in her heart." 

In an obscure struggle of which she gave 
no outward sign, she became an altered indi- 
vidual. She got the upper hand of her active, 
restless temperament. She gave up out-door 
exercise and the wide-open air, to spend her 
days in a dark close room. She, who had 
never wielded a needle, save under compul- 
sion in her childhood, now took to fancy 
work; meekly sorted shades of silk and 
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worsted, and embroidered flowers in wool, 
by her mother's bed-side. She gave up her 
music, the study of thorough-bass, and the 
literature she cared for, to read aloud the 
contents of those ponderous volumes bound 
in vellum, with red-edged leaves, the sight 
of which in the old days used to fill her with 
a sense of immense ennui. 

The invalid indulged to the full her right 
of being inconsiderate and peevish, but 
Clara answered with suavity. She made no 
attempt to meet Cecil. How Mrs. Saville's 
anxious eyes watched her daughter! — but 
they met only fresh, candid, sunny smiles in 
return. Nor was Clara only bright and 
patient; she knew when to be silent and 
when to talk, and when five minutes' blithe- 
ness was better than any medicine. She 
gave no sign of the inner struggle, but 
there were moments when Clara took herself 
fiercely to task. "I am a hypocrite I " she 
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would then say to herself. Again she would 
reason with herself, and persuade herself that 
she exaggerated nothing, that she loved her 
mother and was only trying to get back her 
due of love— her birthright, from which 
she had been excluded by Fred's impor- 
tunity. Having silenced her conscience, she 
would return to her post, and still pursue 
the deep-laid scheme to win back her 
mother and make herself necessary. 

She watched Fred as a cat does a mouse. 
It was mortifying to find how a look, a smile 
of his, still told more on Mrs. Saville than 
all her own devotion. Then Clara began 
to develop a capacity unsuspected till now. 
She entered upon a system of minute detrac- 
tion of Fred. No more open merry banter 
of him, or impetuous expression of dislike ; 
but calmly and with a mastery of apparent 
unconcern she retailed every little story 
that told against him. Sometimes she 
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praised him, but all the time, with con- 
tinuous strokes, pursuing her object to 
undermine her mother's confidence in him, 
and prepare the way ultimately to show 
him up as guilty as she had taught herself 
to believe him to be. The first time, she 
caught herself with apparent artlessness, 
vividly relating the circumstances of a case 
in which Fred had failed ; she stopped short, 
detecting her motive, and began to praise 
him with an extravagance that made her 
mother look up with an expression of puz- 
zled suspicion. But that evening, when 
Fred came, and she saw Mrs. Saville genial 
and more alert than she had been all day, 
her mind swung back into its groove. As 
she bent over her embroidery, she watched 
also the board on which the draughts- 
men were being pushed by the invalid's 
febrile fingers* Mrs. Saville was proud of 
her skill at the game, and chuckled over 
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her triumphs at it. Clara soon perceived 
that Fred was shamelessly allowiDg himself 
to be beaten. Her darkened mind dis- 
torted this into another act of deception 
and fawning. 

" Why do you treat mamma like a pettish 
child, that must win at all hazards ? I have 
been watching you ; you are playing badly 
on purpose," she said, abruptly, pointing out 
at the same time a very evident sweeping 
move Fred was ignoring. 

He laughed, and tried to pass it oflF ; but 
she stuck to her point, and insisted with 
virtuous emphasis upon move after move 
that he had allowed to escape him. Mrs. 
Saville sided with Fred against her, but the 
asperity of her defence showed that her pride 
was hurt. 

After a while, from the post of observa- 
tion, to which she still resorted when she 
could, to catch a distant glimpse of Cecil, 
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Clara found out that Fred often went to the 
Dower House. She was puzzled. It never 
occurred to her for a moment that he would 
perform the operation on Cecirs eyes ; he 
was no oculist, although he had studied that 
branch of science. The discovery agitated 
her, and brought a sense of tremor with it. 
She cross-questioned Peter, who, since the 
Latheby and Saville families were on visit- 
ing terms, was also occasionally received by 
Emma in the Dower House kitchen. With 
his usual caution, Peter admitted that he 
" could na say he had not seen Master Fred 
there." "Is any one ill?" Clara asked 
with a flash. " If a twinge in a body's toe 
is sickness, I take it the old gentleman's 
been a bit sick, Missy, lately," said Peter; 
" but the others are right enough." 

Fred also made mysterious absences of 
one or two days in the week, which she 
could not fathom the reason of. She cross- 
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examined him once, but she could draw- 
nothing from him. He did not attend at 
that time so closely at the Towers, and Clara 
had the field more to herself. One day that 
Mrs. Saville was abusing the Lathebys: 
" Did you know that Fred is constantly at 
the Dower House 1 " Clara asked. 

" No," said Mrs. Saville, taken aback. 

" He is always there. Have you not 
noticed how mysterious Doctor Factotum has 
grown of late ? " 

" As a doctor, he must go where he is 
called," said Mrs. Saville, a quick flush rising 
to her brow. 

"No one is ill. I asked Peter, and he 
gives re-assuring accounts of all their healths. 
It was by accident I discovered that 
our frank-eyed Fred haunted the place. I 
watched him," she went on, with meaning. 
" He and Mary Latheby were walking 
together in the garden. They walked and 
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loitered, and talked quite earnestly ! Well, 
I should not be sorry if he took a fancy to 
her. Did Fred never tell you he went to 
the Dower House ? " 

"No,'' replied Mrs. Saville, shortly. 

** I thought not ! " said Clara, with a 
glance whose glitter had something of the 
eflFect of a physical sting in it. How sly 
he is not to have mentioned it. Mary 
Latheby is just the beauty Fred would 
admire ; dark, large-eyed, with a child-like, 
serious face. She is made for Fred." 

" I don't believe a word of it," said Mrs. 
Saville, excitedly. " If he goes, he attends 
there professionally," she added, with a show 
of stately indifference ; but all that evening 
her face was gloomy. 

That night, as Clara drew the curtains to 
shut out the light of the sinless stars, she 
bitterly repented what she had said. She 
had implied what she felt was false. She was 
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oppressed by a sense of evil. She remained 
a long time on her knees at prayer. Like a 
monk of old, flagellating himself under a 
sense of sin, she now entered upon a system 
of self-mortification. She went next day to 
the cottages, carrying soup and wine and 
rolls of flannel to the poor folk inside. 
Perhaps she could have gone to no worse 
place for her peace of mind, for praise of 
Fred met her at every turn. 

When Mrs. Saville taxed her nephew with 
flirting with Mary Latheby, he blushed the 
accusation lightly oflF, and with a smile 
apparently undid all the mischief. 

** What takes you there, then ? — they are 
all well," blurted out Clara, her eyes fixed 
steadily upon him. 

" I go to the Dower House professionally. 
You will know for what object later. You 
must not let her prejudice you against me, 
aunt. She has always been imjust to me, 
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you know," said Fred, with a little irritation 
in liis tone. 

" I will believe nothing against you, 
Fred," said Mrs. SaviUe, putting out her 
hand, which her nephew kissed and kept in 
his. 

Clara knew, by the trembling of her 
mother's voice, there had bean a doubt. 

She grew wan and worn under the conflict 
of the double life of wrong-doing and 
expiation she was leading ; but her mother 
was never allowed to feel her weariness and 
restlessness. With her, Clara was ever 
winsome, gentle, untiringly attentive. She 
was always at her post, still watching by her 
side when she slept ; and when Mrs. SaviUe 
awoke, her daughter greeted her with smiles 
fresh and artless as a child's. 

Was it that she saw through Clara's 
motives, or that she could believe no ill of 
Fred, or was it that she enjoyed tormenting 
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her zealous nurse? — but Mrs. Saville was 
more than ever confiding and tender towards 
her nephew ; and he was busy and eager in 
his responding devotion. More hypocritically 
busy, more servilely eager, Clara told herself 
each time he came. All her subterfuges were 
of no avail. It was wasted sin. 

One day the evil spirit in her was stirred 
J more baleful activity. Mrs. Saville had 
spoken of her death to Fred, and of the 
improvements she wished him to make when 
the property was his. Fred had assented to 
all she said, accepting his position as heir. 
Clara had listened in the background with 
clasped hands and heaving bosom. After 
Fred had gone, Mrs. Saville continued her 
praise of him as usual. She spoke of his 
goodness; of his cleverness ; of his foresight. 
Since her last attack of illness. Doctor 
Jamieson, by Fred's advice, had been called 
in to attend on her. 
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" It is time for your medicine, mamma," 
said Clara, feverishly iaternipting her mother. 
"I have some respect for Dr. Jamieson's 
doses," she went ou, pouring it out with a 
trembling hand, "but I have swallowed 
box-fuUs of the bread pills Doctor Factotum 
used so solemnly to prepare, and some of 
his innocent concoctions of sal-volatile and 
valerian-root. They never did me any 
barm nor yet any good ; but they soothe 
your nerves." 

"Fred has known all along that I was 
attacked by a mortal disease," said Mrs. 
Saville, severely. 

"He ought to have treated you for it, 
then," replied Clara, in a muffled voice. 
" When I taxed him with giving you harm- 
less potions, that could do you no good; 
when I told him I swallowed his pills and 
his draughts, he did not deny the harm- 
lessness of his medicines ; but he spoke 
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impressively of the necessity of indulging a 
patient's fancies." 

"I don't believe it," said Mrs. Saville, 
shortly. 

That afternoon Clara went to a chemist, 
taking with her a bottle which contained the 
remnant of a dose given by Fred to his aunt 
during that weary period of hypochondria. 

'* Test that for me," she said, in a voice 
that did not sound like her own — putting a 
sovereign down on the counter. 

After a short delay, the chemist returned, 
saying : "It is a nerve tonic — quite harmless. 
Miss." 

" Just so; not likely to be efficient in a case 
of severe iUness," she said, with faint hurry. 

" It would neither kill nor cure, Miss. It 
is nothing. I have written down the 
contents," he replied, giving her a paper. 

" There ! " said Clara, going straight to 
her mother's room, and standing pale and 
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quivering before her. " Eead this prescrip- 
tion. This little innocent beverage was 
what he gave you for a mortal disease, which 
he had the sagacity to foresee. It was all 
he gave you a little while ago. I have had 
his medicine tested." 

"I shall not look at it. Whatever he 
gave me did me nothing but good. He 
has explained everything to me," said Mrs. 
Saville, tearing up the paper, and looking at 
her daughter. "You shall not turn me 
against him." 

" Well, believe in him to the last I " said 
Clara with a gasp. She went up pale to 
her room. " I believe I am a demon," she 
said to herself. " But, if he had treated her 
well then, she would not be so ill now." 

The demon coiled tighter and tighter 
about her heart. It possessed her soul 
and body. She could not shake the sense 
of it off. It seemed to be in her clothes, in 
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her hair. She said long prayers. After 
she had read her mother to sleep she 
continued poring over those grim, saintly 
volumes. She visited grimy households 
where the smells were bad, and where there 
were hosts of dirty children. She carried 
the basket ; she would let no one help her. 
She was glad when her arm was tired, and 
there was a sore red streak across it. These 
were her bribes to her good angel not to 
desert her. She hated herself, yet this 
second life ruled her. 

•' I shall be unworthy of Cecil," she some- 
times sobbed, aflFrighted, but she would not 
relax. 

The thought of that blind, beautiful face, 
would fill her heart with a passion of long- 
ing to succeed in her struggle against Fred. 

Looking up at the Towers, she often cried 
as she walked under the trees, " They ought 
to be his : they ought to be his I " 
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Then came a time of reprieve after a few 
weeks. Mrs. Saville's illness took a turn. 
She was getting better ; she was apparently 
on the high road to recovery. One morn- 
ing she inquired what sort of weather it 
was. 

"It is frosty, with coming snow/' answered 
Clara, astonished at her mother's question, 
for Mrs. Saville had long left oflF inquiring 
about outside matters. 

" I thought so," said the invalid. " Cold 
weather always suited me. I feel better to- 
day than I have done for years. I feel 
brisk. What if a new lease of life were 
granted me after all; such things have 
been." 

" Indeed they have, mamma ; and you do 
look well. Your eyes are bright, and you 
have a colour,'' said Clara, with a shock of 
joyous surprise. It was the first wholesome 
feeling she had experienced for a long while. 
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There was an extraordinary change in 
Mrs. Saville's appearance. It was as if the 
sinking flame had leapt up again. The old 
languor and gloom of that hypochondriacal 
period, extending over years preceding this 
iUness, had disappeared, and with it every 
vestige of pain and fever. 

With this return to health revived the 
unremitting housewifery of former days. 
Mrs. Saville began, to fidget about household 
accounts. "I'll get up and look over the 
books. The house must no longer be with- 
out a mistress. There was a time when I 
exercised hospitality, and I supervised the 
expenses so that not a pint of beer was 
consumed in the kitchen, or a bit of timber 
sold, that I did not know of." 

All through the house was felt this sudden 
resumption of office by the mistress of the 
house. The out-door servants and property 
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were looked after by Fred, and those accounts 
were in good order, but there had been high 
times in the kitchen. 

When the books, or what passed for the 
books, were brought up by the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Saville became excited. Such extrava- 
gance ! — such waste ! With singular vivid- 
ness her memory recalled the expenses as 
they had been when she ruled the home and 
kept up some show of state, 

"You ought to have taken my place, 
Clara, but you have no sense of order," she 
said. 

" Well, mamma, you are going to be well, 
and you will teach me. I shall be your pupil. 
Who knows some latent germ in me of instinct 
for housekeeping may yet be developed into 
genius. I shall get two ledgers, a big one 
and a little one to record the big and the 
little expenses. I shall take the key out of 
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every cupboard in tlie Towers, and wear 
them fastened round my waist as the lady 
in the Arabian Nights wore her lovers' 
rings/' 

"I do not like levity about serious 
matters, Clara ; I will keep the keys," said 
. Mrs. Saville, with the old brief severity of 
tone. 

' The sight of her mother's recovery cheered 
and soothed Clara. She felt better for it. 
This delay, it might be for years, of all 
decision about property, was like a truce of 
God let into her life. 

" I have nursed her back to health ; now 
I shall make her" love me," she said to her- 
self. " I shall have time to win her love. 
When she loves me it will all come right for 
Cecil and for me." 

Clara was not to be rebuffed by any 
severity. She was full of caressing ways. 
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Ah! she was namelessly winsome. Her 
coming brought with it the brightnes3 
of a sunbeam. She no longer spoke of 
Fred ; her jealousy of him seemed suspended. 
She was tuneful as a melody, and near her 
the other attendants were as stringless 
instruments. 

But this span of relief lasted but a few 
days. "The leaping flame of life sank back 
again. One afternoon, as Mrs. Saville was 
planning a drive next day to see the timber, 
she suddenly fell back in a swoon. For 
one awful moment Clara thought all was 
over. At the sight of the pale still face 
she realized the unbridgeable separation 
wrought by one fleeting sigh ; a tide of grief, 
of terror, hurried her away. She forgot 
Cecil, she forgot everything, in contempla- 
tion of her mother's death. An irresistible 
grief seized her, and she wailed aloud, with 
VOL. III. 45 
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an almost animal moan of unreasoning 
anguish. Mrs. Saville heard that poignant 
cry, and awaking from her sinking fit, she 
stretched quivering hands to her child, in 
the first impulse of motherly trust and 
comfort. 



CHAPTER VIL 

" dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrevocably dark — total eclipse — 
Without all hope of day ! *' — Samson Agontates, 

When Clara accused Fred of being always 
at the Dower House she was not altogether 
wrong in adding that be went there for 
Mary. He found comfort near her. 

The object of his visits, that of studying 
Cecil's case, and preparing him for the 
coming operation, secured him the eager wel- 
come of Mr. Latheby, who, being in a state 
favourable to influences of a cheerful nature, 
shared Fred's confidence of success. He was 
in a mood to anticipate the consummation of 
all his hopes and plans in life. Cecil was 
very reticent; and even Mary was more 
silent than she need be ; but a man of Mr. 
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Latheby's observant turn had no need of 
words to tell him which way events were 
setting. The good cheer of Cecil's face, his 
resolve to submit to this operation, his 
determination to remain in Fareham, were 
sufficieot to guide his father to a conclusion. 
Any man, who pretended to Mr. Latbeby's 
sagacity, could arrive but at one solution — 
Cecil and Miss Saville had come to an 
understanding. 

Mr. Latheby was in high spirits, and felt 
within his grasp all the prizes of life. This 
was testified by a less querulous tone in his 
voice — a marked consequence of manner. 
He showed also a readiness to declaim 
appropriate lines, such as : 

** Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 
And with your puissant arm renew their feats ; 
You are their heir, you sit upon their throne; 
The blood and courage that renowned them 
Euns in your veins ; and my thrice-puissant liege 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 
Bipe for exploits and mighty enterprises.'' 
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There was a little tone of patronage in 
Mr. Latheby's address to every one. It 
overspread Emma; Mary basked in it; it 
even shone upon the Doctor — yet his eager 
welcome to Fred was sincere. The hope 
that Cecil might be as other men, was, after 
all, the father's absorbing speculation. Every 
other hope paled before the dominant desire, 
that the veil of darkness, so mysteriously 
drawn over his son's eyes, might at last be 
lifted. 

It had cost Cecil an efifort to accept the 
thought of receiving his sight from Fred's 
hands ; but having overcome his reluctance 
to it he trusted him, without a shadow on 
his trust. He appreciated Fred's motives 
ia seeking to perform the operation, and his 
nature responded to the appeal of giving a 
rival an opportunity of retrieving his honour. 

It was during the intervals of some weeks 
that Fred wished should elapse, before the 
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operation took place, that he came so often 
to the Dower House. 

There was comfort for him in Mary's 
presence. He liked to watch the charming 
head, with its coils of dark hair, bending 
over the work in the delicate hands. A 
work-basket always stood by Mary's side, 
with a volume of some English classic or 
Italian poet hidden away with it— she had 
learnt Italian in her play-hours to read for 
Cecil. There was something wholesome and 
benign in the atmosphere she diffused about 
her. Perhaps there was missing in the 
features, finely chiselled like her brother's, 
the flexibility easy laughter gives to young 
lips; but the eyes, with their penetrating, 
sensitive expression, made up for every- 
thing, and in them was written legibly 
the pledge of confidence in him. Near her, 
he derived the strength that sustained his 
resolve. There were moments when a miser- 
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able jealousy paralyzed it. If Clara, in an 
interval of remorse, looked towards him with 
a wistful, hesitating, inscrutable expression, 
the thought of her face, to which wanness 
and weariness gave an indefinable charm, 
filled all his heart with a torment of passion 
-confusing and dragging him down. Yes, 
by one look, she could regain all her fatal 
influence over him. By Mary's side, Fred 
seemed to regain possession of his best self ; 
and again that bitter chivalry would fill his 
heart. He would try this chance of win- 
ning Clara by doing this noble deed. Then, 
the background of his thoughts, there was 
also always that vague hope that Cecil re- 
stored to sight would lose some of his interest 
for her. But there were moments, also, 
when by Mary's side Fred had dim intimation 
of a love that casteth out selfishness. 

The cause of those mysterious absences 
that puzzled Clara was Fred's weekly journey 
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to London. He could run up in an hour 
and a half from Henshaw. He went for 
the purpose of better qualifying himself for 
operating on Cecil's eyes. He visited the 
ophthahnic hospital accompanied by his 
friend, an eminent oculist, whose lectures 
and operations he had attended. He pro- 
vided himself with all the modern eye- 
surgical instruments. 

On his return he would go to the Dower 
House, sit near Mary, and tell her what he 
had done — what operations he had assisted 
at, or taken his share in. He would explain 
to her every progress in the ophthalmic 
science; by the sound of his voice, the 
brilliancy of his glance, she knew he was 
thinking of Cecil's recovery and his own 
justification before Clara. There was no 
need of words between them. She thought 
she understood hini. The same spark of 
hope, of assurance, lit their mutual gaze. 
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There was no faltering in the truthful 
regard which met his; but there was a 
vague light shining in the depths of her 
soft eyes as she looked at him, which he did 
not understand. As the time approached 
Cecil's cure became the absorbing speculation 
of Fred's mind. He was satisfied that there 
was every reasonable chance of success, and 
that he could achieve it. That moment of 
triumph, of vindication, glowed incomparable 
before him. In the focus of its light he was 
for ever seeing one beautiful, pale face lifted 
to his, on which he read the retractation of 
those poisoned words of contempt that those 
Kps had stung him with. 

Fred's heart heaved as he thus saw Clara 
Repentant, convinced. In a luxury of sub- 
lime anticipation he beheld her according 
that which his years of thraldom, his raptures 
and complainings, had failed to move her to 
give. Her image occupied the foreground 
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of that space of light. There appeared also 
at times, more dimly — ^ferther off — in a 
nimbus of benignant cahn, Mary^ radiant 
vrith sympathy. In the latter part of 
December the die was to be cast. Once a 
sadden unaccountable doubt of his capacity 
to perform the operation seized Fred. It 
haunted him for some days. He strove to 
shake it off. At last he consulted Mary on 
the advisability of taking Cecil to London, 
and placing him under the care of an eminent 
oculist. At this proposal a cloud of dis- 
appointment drifted over her face; balm 
flowed out of it to him. 

" It is the preciousness of the stake that 
makes me hesitate/' he said, looking at her, 
as a child might look at its mother for the 
needful encouragement. "You know every- 
thing ; you have guessed what I did not tell 
you ; that to be the means of restoring your 
brother's sight would bring me more than a 
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physician's pride, more than a friend's happi- 
ness ; it would be the means of restoring my 
honour. My hesitation springs from the 
fear that I have longed too much for this 
opportunity of vindicating it." 

" I believe if it can be done you will per- 
form the operation successfully. I believe no 
one could do it as you will do it," said Mary. 

Her words, the trust in him that filled her 
eyes, again acted with all their virtue upon 
him ; his hesitation vanished, his confidence 
returned : ** Thank you ; I feel I can under- 
take it now, Miss Latheby," he said. 

The day came. Every precaution had 
been taken that Clara should know nothing 
of the trial. It was all the easier to keep 
her in ignorance of it, for Mrs. Saville was 
then suflfering a relapse, and day and night 
Clara remained by her bed-side. Fred's 
assistant, and Doctor Jamieson — reputed the 
best doctor in Fareham, who was to be present 
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to admiaister chloroform and be at hand 
in case of need — were the only outsiders ad- 
mitted into the secret, and they were pledged 
to keep it. Emma, with the habitual out- 
spokenness that characterized her speech, 
had told Peter she did not want him to come 
again, until she sent for him, assigning no 
reason for his dismissal. Peter, ^ho did not 
approve of the womenkind being too free 
with their tongues, had retreated in high 
dudgeon, and kept steadily aloof from the 
Dower House kitchen. 

All the omens were auspicious. Under 
the operation of love's mesmerism, all Cecil's 
joy-believing faculties were awake. It 
seemed only in the natural order that things 
should go well with him. The sharp part 
of the trial had been the delay of the past 
weeks. On the morning of the operation he 
was excited. He asked Mary to read aloud 
for him some favourite passages out of the 
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" Paxadiso ; " and, as she read, he grew 
caku. When the doctor arrived, he looked 
the serene image of courageous anticipation. 
Mr. Latheby, in a flutter of excitement, kept 
moving about the door of the room. What 
Cecil could not see, Mary helped to get 
ready — the table prepared with the blankets 
and pillows, the bandage, the lint, the 
chloroform. She shuddered as she looked 
at the instruments spread out — the lance- 
pointed knife^ the forceps, the probe, the 
twisted scissors. 

When all was ready, she knelt down and 
said a prayer. Fred was very pale ; he had 
had a dream, he told them, and had seen 
Cecil smiling and open-eyed standing before 
him ; but just before beginning the operation, 
Fred felt his hand suddenly tremble, and he 
had to leave the room. 

The operation was performed ; then came 
the period of darkness and quiet, during 
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which, several times a day, Fred returned to 
Cecil's room as a bird returns to his nest. 
For the first few days no positive test of 
recovery could be expected ; but as the 
week wore on, and no favourable sign ap- 
peared, he became anxious. He struggled 
against the idea of failure — ^it was inflamma- 
tion — it was the natural difficulty of the long 
atrophised nerve to renew its action. He 
reasoned and argued against the anguish 
of apprehension. He avoided the sight of 
Clara all the time ; but strove to maintain 
his bright, cheerful aspect at the Dower 
House, and spoke hopefully to Mr. Latheby, 
who always waylaid him as he came and 
went. His visits became more frequent as 
hope grew fainter. In the dead of the night, 
with prostration of thought, hope would 
regain its mastery and sway him again. He 
would dream, and feel that all would be 
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right. But in the morning, after his visit, 
conviction would force its way that hope 
must be abandoned — that Cecil's one faint 
glimmer of sight was put out, extinguished 
by his rash and reckless hand — that faint 
germ of light which, if gently blown upon, 
might perchance have beeh coaxed and 
kindled into blessed sight. He had blown 
upon it, alas ! too hard. 

In the despair of his remorse he was 
haunted by the recollection of the motive 
that had impelled him to undertake the 
operation. He exaggerated his own egotism 
as he exaggerated the amount of Cecil's loss. 
He shunned meeting Mary's eyes, that 
sought his with such anguish of questioning 
in them, such indomitable trust in them, 
ready to revive at the first assurance in his. 
One presence was spared him ; after a while 
Mr. Latheby fell ill. The agitation and 
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suspense brought on an attack of gout. 
Doctor Jamieson attended him. But Fred 
had to endure the torture of Cecil's cheerful 
resignation, of his utter unreproachfulnesa ; 
he had to submit to have his heart wrung 
by Cecil's vain attempts at fancying some 
flickering of the old glimmer still remained 
to him. 

At last the day came when the conviction 
of the failure could no longer be adjourned. 
It was three weeks after the operation, and 
Cecil spoke the words : 

" It's out ! Don't take it to heart, Raikes. 
It's only a delusion gone. Shake hands over 
it. It was only a chink in a blind wall ; 
what good was it ? Comfort yourself, old 
fellow. What good was it ? " He tried to 
make light of his disaster ; but a sad look, 
and a slight quivering of the lips, belied his 
words. 
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Cecil gripped Fred's hand, that lay a dead 
weight in his. 

When Fred could escape from that clasp, 
he left the room without a word. After 
its darkness the chill glare of the January 
morning smote him like a sword-stroke. 
As he was crossing the garden, he heard 
footsteps running after him, and presently 
a small hand trembled on his arm. It was 

■ 

Mary's. 

"There's no hope. He's lost even the 
consciousness of light," gasped out Fred, 
shaking her hand off and hurrying on. 

He did not look up ; had he done so he 
would have beheld her pale and broken 
down as himself; but he would have seen 
the vague light in her eyes that he did not 
understand, streaming down upon him in a 
flood of pitying sympathy. 

Mary watched him rapidly cross the 
VOL. III. 46 
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garden and swing the gate after him. He 
did not turn round; had he done so he 
would have seen her looking after him and 
weeping. " It was I urged him to it," she 
sobbed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'* The bird of time lias but a little way 
To flutter^ — and the bird is on the wing." 

From the Buharydt. 

That very evening Doctor Jamieson told the 
news to Clara. He had attended regularly 
at the Towers, during the period of Cecil's 
trial, but his lips had been sealed. Doctor 
Jamieson was the great man of Fareham. 
He had taken a full physician's degree, 
and was no mere viUage practitioner. Na- 
ture and habit had given him a face and 
deportment of impressive mystery. From 
the noiseless tread of his large feet, a noise- 
lessness which, taking into consideration his 
size, seemed nothing short of miraculous, to 
the nods and silences which besprinkled his 
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phrases, there was about him an invincible 
suggestion of being capable of everything, 
and being gifted with infallible sagacity. 
Clara, as usual, that evening followed the 
great man out of her mother s room. 

In the lobby he turned and looked at her 
with a gaze that seemed to envelop her in 
an unfathomable mystery of regret. " Have 
you heard the news, Miss Saville?" he 
asked, — "very grave — ^very painful/' 

" No ; what news ? '* she asked. 

"Doctor Raikes is a very clever young 
man, an eminently clever young man. I 
have the highest opinion of him ; but — " 

" But, what about him ? " said Clara. 

"You know. Miss Saville, at any rate 
you have heard of Mr. Latheby — yoimg Mr. 
Latheby's blindness. He has been blind 
since childhood — ^very peculiar and difficult 
case." 

"Yes. There was to have been an 
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operation. Has it taken place ? " she said, 
vehemently, shooting out her words in a 
tremor of apprehension. 

" There is no need for secrecy now. It 
has taken place." 

*' Has it failed ? " she asked, her cheeks 
and Hps growing pale. 

"I am afraid — there is no doubt of it. 
I attended simply to administer the chloro- 
form, and be at hand in case of need. 
Doctor Raikes performed the operation. I 
don't like to say so; I fear it was rash. 
Such special knowledge is required in these 
cases. But I believe, judging from certain 
symptoms, there was no chance of success. 
The case was hopeless." 

" He performed the operation, and he is 
no oculist," said Clara, low, her teeth chat- 
tering a little. 

Then after a pause she added, brokenly : 
" There was a glimmer — is it out ? " 
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" I fear so ; that would be the necessary 
coDsequence of failure." 

What more Doctor Jamieson said, Clara 
did not know. She remained silent and 
pale, until he was bowing himself out ; then 
she said : " How does Mr. Latheby bear it ? " 

" Bravely. I am happy to say, also, there 
seems quite a friendship between him and 
Doctor Raikes." 

When Mrs. Saville awoke from a dose, 
she found Clara watching as usual, but this 
time no smiles fresh and bright as the 
morning greeted her waking. Clara sat 
there, wan, terrible. At her mother's ques- 
tion of what ailed her, the words leaped 
from her lips. 

" I know now what has kept Fred away. 
He has been operating on Mr. Cecil Latheby 's 
eyes. Utterly unfitted as he is, with his 
usual presumption— his impudent presump- 
tion — ^he took upon himself to do that which 
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a great oculist might have hesitated before 
undertaking ; and the result is, the operation 
has failed, and the glimmer of light, which 
was a hope of recovery, is extinguished for 
ever." 

" Are you sure ? Then, you say, it was only 
a glimmer," pleaded Mrs. Saville, feebly. 

"Doctor Jamieson told me everything. 
He was there. I would not have believed 
it, had I not been told it by a witness. It 
was only a glimmer, but it was the loop- 
hole of the blind man into the world of 
light. It was a little ray let into his prison 
(a sob). Fred knew what that precious 
glimmer was to him. Ah ! if it was not 
malice, it was diabolical presumption, which 
is as bad." 

"You are unjust to him! You always 
were 1 " reiterated Mrs. Saville, still with 
feeble protest. 

Then Clara sat up straight. " I tell you 
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I am not unjust to him. I know him. I 
have watched him. My life has been robbed 
of everything through him. There is some- 
thing inhuman in the cold, theoretical deter- 
mined way in which he pursues his object." 

" Hush ! don't. I order, you ; don't speak 
any more," said Mrs. Saville, putting up her 
left hand that trembled. 

AU that night, as Clara lay on a couch by 
her mother's side, she thought of those dear 
serene eyes, scaxred, disfigured-those pale 
steadfast jewels that she used to watch, for 
ever dimmed. In her passion of pity for 
Cecil, she forgot every other wrong she had 
taught herself to believe against Fred ; but 
the scorn and bitterness she had nurtured 
against him rose in her heart, justified by 
this wanton act. As she lay in the dark 
she seemed to see Cecil's patient face, and 
the demon loosened its coils about her heart ; 
she hated herself in retrospect for that time 
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of struggle after wealtL Looking back upon 
it now, she saw the slime of the serpent 
over it. She and Cecil would marry. He 
would still be^ an organist and have pupils. 
She would write down his compositions. She 
made her plans. She thought and calculated 
how to spread out that precious bit of gold 
— ^her own one hundred a year — that no one 
could take from her. What a squander 
youth makes of wealth — a princely squander ! 
As Clara thought of Cecil in his irrevocable 
darkness, she made up her mind that it 
should suffice her, that one hundred a year. 
Let Fred have the Towers; every rood of 
ground ; all the money bags. She would 
be poor with Cecil — ^poor as Job — yet she 
would be so happy, happy enough to teach 
the world to be happy." 

The hired nurse was sleeping over the 
fire ; suddenly Mrs. Saville said : ** You are 
crying, Clara ? " 
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A little pause ; then Clara steadying her 
voice said gently : " I was hoping you were 
asleep, mamma/' 

" Is it because of the failure of the oper- 
ation on Mr. Latheby's eyes, that you are 
crying ? " continued Mrs. SaviUe. 

" Do not mind me, mamma," said Clara, 
in a broken voice. "It cannot be helped 
now. Nothing can be helped — only if you 
would love me a little. If you knew — ^you 
would forgive." 

" I do not wish to hear any more," said 
Mrs. Saville, briefly. 

There was silence in the room again. 
Through the night Clara continued to ply 
her own little web of love and sorrow. 

And Mrs. Saville ? What doubts, what 
hesitations, what fears, passed before her 
wide-open eyes, for she could not sleep. If 
the sombre tapestry about her bed with its 
faded, distorted faces and figures, like the 
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apparitions in a bad dream, could have 
spoken, it would have told of the uneasy 
procession passing hour after hour before 
her fixed eyes. The lost hopes of her youth, 
the humiliation and isolation of her married 
life, the death of her bonnie boy. Then 
came the dreary space, through which the 
unloved figure of her little daughter and that 
of Fred passed in and out. Yet, had she not 
done her duty by her and her household as 
long as she could ? — as long as her health 
allowed her ? Clara ! Fred ! Those two 
faces haunted her bed-side. They did not 
leave it. Fred, with his kind eyes, whom 
she loved like a son ; Clara, with that look 
of her father's that repelled her, yet so win- 
some and daughter-like of late. How she had 
hoped and planned for their marriage ! How 
she had schemed to enforce it on Clara ! 
Now, as the last drew near, she asked herself, 
as she listened to the stifled sobs coming 
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from the couch by her side — ^had she a right 
to enforce this marriage ? Had she a right 
to baulk her child's life^ as hers had been 
baulked ? Then the old affection for Fred 
rose pre-eminent once more. He had always 
been good to her. Perhaps Clara had a 
motive, inducing her to be fond and gentle. 
In this supreme moment, the suspicious 
instinct so strong in her was of no avail to 
guide her. In the confusion and dimness, 
growing deeper, one thing only she could trust 
like a thread guiding her through a labyrinth. 
That cry of Clara. That wail of spontaneous, 
uncontrollable, unreasoning grief she had 
overheard. At the remembrance of the 
sound, Mrs. Saville remained quite still ; 
her pulses beating quick. 

When the wan dawn was creeping into the 
room, Clara heard Fred moving in the next 
apartment. It was a little study Mrs. Saville 
had had fitted up for him. He was waiting 
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there for the signal to enter and take his watch 
by his aunt's bedside. He had been there a 
while, sitting surrounded by familiar objects, 
realizing nothing distinctly of what had 
happened lately. Only like a shadow fell 
on him, the sense of the blight on his profes- 
sional reputation, the bursting of that bubble 
of hope to appear retrieved before Clara, the 
despair of having crushed out Cecil's last 
chance of sight. He was in that dazed state 
when the sense of catastrophe is as yet only 
a vivid dream of horror, and which is, as it 
were, the border land of past happiness. 

Suddenly the door opened and Clara stood 
before him. The passion, the evil thoughts, 
the anguish of that period of struggle were 
concentrated in one look ; giving to her 
countenance the individuality of a baleful 
spirit. 

** How coidd you do it ? " she said, and 
between her sentences came little gasps. 
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"Condemn him to utter darkness! Rob 
him of that glimmer of light that was his 
comfort ! What had he done to you — that 
you should lift up your hand and rob him 
of it? That spark of light — it ought to 
have been sacred to you — sacred as a child's 
life. An experienced hand might have 
hesitated before it, fearing to crush it ; but 
you dashed your knife into it, without 
training to guide you — crushing it without 
scruple. Was it vanity that led you to do 
it, or was it callous coldness ? You hated 
him ; you know you hated him." 

Her words smote Fred like the audible 
utterance of his own conscience. They 
shattered the dream of horror that numbed 
him. They gave it reality. He did not 
answer, but he laid his arms upon the table, 
and putting his head down upon them, he 
sobbed aloud. 

She stood silent for a moment looking at 
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Wm, then a flicker relaxed the tension of 
her features. She went up to him and laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

" Don't, Fred, don't," she said. " I may 
have wronged you. You may have done it 
for the best." 

He did not answer, but still remained 
sobbing, with his head down upon his arms. 
" Fred," she whispered, *' I believe you did 
it for the best." 

They wqye the first generous words she 
had spoken to him for months; and his 
heart welled up to his lips. 

" I did it for love of you 1 " he said, lift- 
ing his head, and looking up at her. '* I 
found that you despised me. My fidelity 
only woke your impatient contempt. By 
curing this man's blindness, as I believed I 
could, I saw a chance of appearing worthily 
before you. I worked for that. That was 
all I thought of. Then^ as always, that was 
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the only motive that swayed me. Will you 
not understand, will you not recognize, once 
for all, Clara, that alone my love for you 
influences every resolve and every purpose 
of my life ? " 

"You should not have allowed it to 
influence you in this," she answered, faintly ; 
an expression of remorse mixing with the 
reproach that saddened her eyes, hollowed 
by the strain and the suffering of the past 
weeks. 

She then turned away and left him. 

That afternoon, Clara was not allowed 
into her mother's room for some hours. Mrs. 
Saville had sent for her lawyer, and was 
shut up with him. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** He acted so, 
As though he were unconscious what he did, 
Yet never knew so well. Years fell from limbs, 
And from his quickened mind clouds rolled away. 
The sober meditation of long days. 
The feverish tossings of unquiet nights, 
Settled to solemn readiness of power." — An Hour Ago. 

Next to the hope of regaining the Towers, 

affection for the son he could not sway, but 

to whom he could minister, was Mr. Latheby's 

strongest feeling. The quenching of the 

ray of light, whose uselessness for all practical 

purposes seemed to make it all the more 

purely a joy, was like a bit of life put out. 

Cecil had accepted the consequence of the 

operation with an appearance of heroic 

resignation, but Mr. Latheby watched him, 

and knew that he was utterly depressed 
VOL. III. 47 
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and cast down. The father would slip out 
of his room, and stand outside his son's 
door in the night ; and listen to him toss- 
ing in his bed, and muttering to himself — 
sometimes as if adjuring some one, some- 
times as if lost in self-upbraiding. What 
Mary guessed at through sympathy, Mr. 
Latheby came at by observation. Cecil 
was putting away that treasured hope of 
love, as he had put away that of sight, and 
he was fighting up against the despair of 
that double darkness. 

The slight intercourse that had existed 
between the Towers and the Dower House 
had dropped. No neighbourly inquiries 
had come for Cecil. Sufficient explanation 
for this might be found in Mrs. Saville's 
dangerous illness, but the total silence was 
decidedly chilly. 

From sheer restlessness rather than with 
any definite hope, Mr. Latheby had of late 
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resumed his habit of trudging oflF to the 
library of the Abbey Church. One day — it 
was three days after Fred's last visit — ^he 
was ascending the winding staircase when 
he heard in the organ-loft Jimmy's cracked 
voice singing the hundredth psalm. 

The lad had suddenly broken into the 
tune of it one day, and he had since kept 
crooning it to himself. 

" The squeak of a wheelbarrow would be 
harmony to that idiot's caterwauling," mut- 
tered Mr. Latheby. 

Then came Simeon's delighted chuckle 
of approbation as Jimmy ceased. The fond, 
foolish old man was never tired of listening 
to his son's singing. The false notes, that 
would have agonized him in another, were 
lost in pride of the lad's progress. There was 
a recognizable tune at last. 

On hearing Simeon's voice, Mr. Latheby 
gave up his journey to the library, and 
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turned into the church. Here was an 
opportunity he had been wishing for of 
hearing more details of those meetings of 
CecU and Miss SaviUe. Those meetings on 
which he had founded so many hopes. 

Cecil was as silent as night about them. 
Simeon had been a witness to them, but he, 
too, was reserved. By a little cunning, 
however, the garrulous, simple soul might 
be made to talk. It was easy enough to get 
to the soft side of Simeon by praising 
Jimmy. Mr. Latheby entered the organ- 
loft benignly. 

" How well Jimmy sings, Hillier. I was 
going up to the library when his voice 
stopped me." 

" Thank you, sir ; thank you kindly," 
said Simeon, as usual taking a compliment 
to Jimmy as a special waft of incense to 
himself ; " and there was a time when the 
lad was like the deaf and the dumb.*' 
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"He's made wonderful progress," said 
Mr. Latheby. 

" It's the music, sir," said Simeon, with a 
nod, and his finger uplifted — a quaint 
sagaciousness investing his countenance and 
pose. "The doctor said music will be 
medicine to the lad — and what with the 
fiddle and what with the organ, he's been 
reared on music. 'Twas the doctor gave 
the order, and Mr. Cecil and I work it out.'* 

" You'll have to teach him another tune, 
now he sings this one so well," pursued M r 
Latheby, with forced interest. 

" Well, sir, that's what it is. He's taken 
to this one - he's always crooning and 
crooning it to himself ; but he'll take to no 
other. It's queer enough, sir, hearkening to 
the weak lad, singing to the nations to 
rejoice, not knowing the right meaning of 
what he says so cheerily. It's like wisdom 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings." 
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** Just so/' said Mr. Latheby. 

"And the imcommon thing/' went on 
Simeon, who babbled as unmercifully of his 
boy as a mother of her first-bom, " is that he 
knows the tune when he sees it. It's like 
a picture on his brain, sir; he calls it 

* Jimmy's tune/ * There,' says he to me the 
other day, pointing in a hymn-book — 

* there's " Jimmy's tune ; " ' and sure enough 
'twas the Hundredth Psalm he was showing 
me. I've tried him, sir, and he never makes 
a mistake. He does not know much, my 
l^d, but what he does know is not in his 
brain like badly - packed goods, jumbled 
about, never h^ndy when wanted. You 
may try him, sir, in any hymn-book ; he'll 
find the time for you. Come here, Jimmy ; 
show the gentleman ' Jimmy's tune,' " con- 
cluded Simeon, with the proud assurance 
of one showing off" a learned pet. 

" I am certain of it ! " said Mr. Latheby> 
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with abstracted heartiness. "That dear old 
organ-loft ! '* he went on, looking about him. 
*' My poor son has spent his happiest hours 
here, Hillier." 

" Yes, sir, he looked happy," said Simeon. 
" Poor young gentleman, I've watched him 
playing that organ ; and Tve thought, sure 
his eyes will blink with light next minute — 
for his face was all shiniog with it. There, 
sir ! " he went on proudly, as Jimmy brought 
a hymn-book, opened at the Hundredth 
Psalm. 

. " Excellent, indeed, Jimmy ! Come, find 
me another ; it must be out of that box 
yonder. Fll give you the brightest sixpence 
you ever had for every one you show me 
in the books of that old chest," said Mr. 
Latheby, anxious to keep the boy employed. 
" I did not mean," he resumed tentatively 
scrutinizing Simeon as he spoke, '* when he 
was playing the organ alone : I meant when 
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he. and Miss Saville met here. You were 
there — ^you saw them together." 

" I was, sir," answered Simeon, guardedly, 
rubbing his knees with his long-pointed 
fingers. He remembered his promise to 
Doctor Raikes not to gossip of those meet- 
ings. " See," he went on, making a diver- 
sion towards Jimmy, " how the lad's looking 
and turning over the books in the oak chest. 
He's that tidy, he knows every book in that 
old box, sir. If one's disturbed he puts it 
back in its place as persevering as a spider 
setting about his web again, once it's broken. 
That's the way he puts up his shells, too, 
and the feathers he picks up — always in the 
same places — and he makes the same 
patterns." 

" Just so," said Mr. Latheby, in a tone of 
conciliatory remonstrance. " Don't you see, 
Simeon, how you like to talk of your son ? — 
and is it not natural I should like to talk and 
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hear of mine ? It is quite right you should 
not gossip about Miss Saville coming to 
meet him here. I should tell you not to do 
so, if you were inclined; but to me, his 
father, you should tell everything, as you like 
me to talk to you of Jimmy." 

"Well, sir, there's truth in that," said 
Simeon, reflectively. 

" And now that he is sufiering," resumed 
Mr. Latheby, " I like to hear of the time he 
was happy, for they were happy together." 

" Happy, sir ! it was as good and better 
than an air of Beethoven to look at them 
meeting — and then sitting down to the organ 
and turning their faces like drawn to each 
other." 

Here Jimmy stood at Mr. Latheby 's 
elbow with another open hymn-book in his 
hand. This time there had been no credit 
to Jimmy in finding the Hundredth Psalm ; 
the book had opened pat of itself at the place. 
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" That's right, my boy/' said Mr. Latheby, 
taking the volume ; then as he was eager to 
conciliate Simeon he examined the page. 
The book was an old psalm-book with the 
tunes. It was printed in old English type, 
the capital letters in red, the pages smeared 
with brown marks. It was a book that 
suggested our great-grandmothers, reading 
spectacle on nose in the tranquil light of a 
Sunday afternoon ; a certain aroma of piety, 
a little formal and narrow, still seemed to 
linger in its pages. 

Mr. Latheby was going to restore the 
volume to Jimmy with a sixpence upon it, 
when his eye was attracted by a folded 
paper carefully glued inside it. It was this 
sheet inserted at the place that had caused 
the volume to open at the Hundreth Psalm. 

** What's this ? '' he said. '' Apparently 
some one like you, Jimmy, was very fond of 
the Hundredth Psalm a long time ago.'' 
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• *' Yes, sir ; it do look like a marker of 
some sort," said Simeon, looking also ; " and 
its been lying there no one knows how long. 
Lor, sir I heaps of prayer-books and psalm- 
books and hymn-books that belonged to folk 
and to choristers dead and gone are in that 
chest. Nobody looked at them ; there they 
lay tumbled till Jimmy came. He's a rare 
lad for arranging— he is. There's genera- 
tions of books there — I do not like to burn 
them. I've a feeling as it is disrespectful to 
the Lord to burn them." 

" This is rather queer — it's not a marker 
— it is something put in on purpose," said 
Mr. Latheby, putting on his double eye- 
glass, and proceeding to examine the inserted 
fold of paper. 

It was not a blank sheet ; the writing in 
faded ink was still distinct upon it. Mr. 
Latheby read what made his heart leap vio- 
lently. He lifted the volume close up to his 
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eyes ; lie turned about what was visible of the 
folded page ; he could see distinctly it was a 
marriage registry. The names he could 
decipher were those of strangers. Suddenly 
it flashed upon him — ^the remembrance of the 
dying Rector's request for the Hundredth 
Psalm — the note " Hundredth Psalm " found 
among his papers. A great confusion fell 
over Mr. Latheby, so that he felt giddy and 
trembled. Every other apprehension of his 
mind was lulled by the lucidity of the con- 
viction that, folded within on the other side, 
was the record of the marriage that would 
make him the legitimate Lord of the Towers. 
He seemed to know it, as if the page were 
spread open before him. 

The first shock of bewilderment over, the 
idea of getting the book into his possession 
presented itself to him; but the cautious 
nature of the man was up, guiding him like 
an instinct. 
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" It's nothing after all," he said, indiflfer- 
ently, but holding the book ; " it's a queer 
volume this — ^worth looking at." 

" I am afraid you are but poorly, sir/' said 
Simeon, who had been watching him curiously. 
" A little giddy, Hillier — subject to it. 
Getting old, you know," he answered, trying 
to make the twitching of his lips do duty 
for a smile. " There's Jimmy back to the 
chest," he went on quickly, anxious to divert 
Simeon's attention ; ^* he'll go head-over- 
heels if you don't take care." 

" Not he — not he," chuckled Simeon, 
with calm assurance, turning round, how- 
ever, to watch his boy. 

Mr. Latheby profited by that moment. 
Keeping his eyes fastened on Simeon's averted 
head, as if he would keep it averted by his 
gaze, he quickly slipped the volume into the 
breast of his coat, and fastened the buttons 
over it. 
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" I don't wonder you are proud of Jimmy, 
Simeon," Mr. Latheby said, with thick 
utterance. " Why, his cure — ^for it is a cure 
— ^is the most marvellous thing I ever heard 
of. And the lad's growing handsome, too — 
decidedly handsome; there's quite a fine 
expression in his eyes. He's got a look of 
you, Simeon. We'll have him playing 
the organ of a Sunday to the congrega- 
tion." 

" Nay, sir ; you're too good, sir," answered 
Simeon deprecatingly, yet innocently im- 
bibing the words and expanding under their 
influence. 

"Not at all," said Mr. Latheby, with 
anxious cordiality. " Everybody is talking 
about it — a most remarkable cure. A very 
handsome lad, Hillier, — straight and hale. 
There is something the matter with that 
flue — is there not ? No, no, no ; I see, it is 
the efiect of the light. Such a splendid 
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organ played by such an artist as you, Hillier, 
must be well looked after." 

" Thank you, sir," said Simeon, feeling 
somewhat giddy with this random talk. 

** Your playing is the best part of the 
service, Simeon; and Jimmy blows the 
pipe like a master," Mr. Latheby went on, 
half inarticulately. His heart was bumping 
up against the volume pressed against it, 
holding that slip of paper stowed away for- 
gotten amidst its pages for near a century ; 
and there he was chattering to an old organist 
instead of inspecting that folded page. 

" The boy will be honoured to blow for 
you, and I to play, sir," said Simeon, with 
simple conceit. 

" Thank you ; that is of all things what I 
should like, Hillier," answered Mr. Latheby, 
who saw an opportunity of slipping away as 
Simeon played. 

As soon as the organ had lifted its voice, 
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Mr. Latheby rose cautiously and made his 
way to the door. There he paused. A 
thought had struck him. He might have 
need of a witness to his find. He returned 
on his steps and laid his hand on Simeon's 
shoulder. The little organist's fingers fell 
from the keys as if struck with palsy. 

" Hillier," said Mr. Latheby, with the calm 
of restrained excitement, holding the psalm- 
book open, " I take this book away— I take it 
away on my own responsibility. You are 
witness to this folded paper, glued inside its 
pages at the Hundredth Psalm. Look at 
this first name. When you see it you'll 
know it again — Sarah Brown." 

" Yes, sir — Sarah Brown," mumbled 
Simeon, all in a flurry. 

" That is all," said Mr. Latheby, shutting 
the volume, and once more making for the 
door. 

Simeon remained sitting still, with his 
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liands on his knees. His quietude was so 
great that he did not rub them with his 
finger-tips, as was his wont, in puzzled 
moments, when the fiddle was not at hand 
to consult with. He was turning the skein 
round and round in his head ; but turn it 
which way he would he could not find any 
clue to its unravelling. 

As Mr. Latheby hurried home, he looked 
two or three times to see that the book 
was there, to assure himself it was not 
a vision or a dream, and clutched it con- 
vulsively two or three times with the same 
purpose. He was still under the influ- 
ence of that extraordinary excitement that 
blurred the consciousness of surrounding 
objects, but which invested with certainty 
that which in soberer moments would only 
have seemed an hypothesis. He seemed 
gifted with second-sight. He was not con- 

wious of the people who passed him ; he 
VOL. III. 48 
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was reading, in old faded ink, the record of 
the marriage that made him the legitimate 
possessor of the Towers. It rose before him 
as he walked rapidly on. There was a 
brightness in his eye, and a sharpness over 
his face, that made the few passers-by 
who met him turn round to look at him. 
The curate stopped to address him, and Mr. 
Latheby answered as with galvanized lips ; 
yet still, with that instinct of caution guiding 
him, he replied to his interlocutor without 
apparent hurry or confusion. 

When he reached home he called for no 
one. He went down to the kitchen and got 
a kettle of boiling water. Then he locked 
himself up in his room and lit candles, for 
the wintry afternoon was drawing to a close. 
He went to work cautiously, systematically. 
He stirred the fire, and after pouring some of 
the boiling water into a basin he filled the 
kettle again. Then he held over the steam 
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the folded page with its unravelled mystery, 
occasionally gently inserting a penknife 
where the glue seemed inclined to soften. 
It took a long time ; how long he could not 
have told. Anyone who had seen him then, 
bending forward in the warm fire-light, unna- 
turally still but for the labouring of his 
breath and his slightly trembling hands 
holding the book over the steam, his strain- 
ing eyes fixed upon the page, would have 
thought of some alchemist in the dark ages, 
on the track of some baffling secret. 

At last the glue gave way ; the last frag- 
ment loosened; the work of concealment 
that hands, long fallen into dust, had so 
cunningly accomplished was now undone. 

The page lay spread open before Mr. 
Ijatheby. As he expected, he read written 
on it the registry of the marriage of 
Montagu Latheby, bachelor, of full age, 
baronet, &c., and Grace Stevens, spinster, 
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also of full age. Appended were the 
signatures, each with vivid individuality of 
handwriting of the bride and bridegroom, 
of the two witnesses, Maurice Stevens and 
Elizabeth Liston, and of the rector, Joshua 
Lasham. The date — that on the ring down- 
stairs— 23rd June, 1790. 

There it lay spread open before him — the 
record he had sought through years. M^. 
Latheby remained for some inoments motion- 
less. The tension of certainty of those last 
hours was followed by a dulness of realiza- 
tion. Then suddenly the excitement and 
joy of possession coursed like maddening 
elixir through his veins, and, smiting the 
table with his clenched hand, he burst into 
a strange laugh that was almost a cry. 
That laugh or cry seemed to break the spell 
of unreality, and brought him back into the 
world of sense. He turned to look towards 
the window where the Towers rose full in 
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sight. " Mine at last 1 '' lie said ; then he 
rose, and taking up the hymn-book, and the 
page which he had allowed still to remaiix 
fastened to it by a little spgxse, hje went into 
Cecil's room. 

Mary was reading to her brother wheji 
her father entered. She looked up as he 
opened the door, and remained for a njioment 
silent and startled. Mr. Latheby seemed 
gasping for breath, and unable to speak. 
His eye was kindled and his eheek flushed ; 
his right hwd vas stretched out, ux it 
he held a paper and a book. Cecil had 
detected his agitatian in the silence, and 
sat up with a look of expectation on his 
face. 

*^ What is it, papa ? " said Mary at last, 
rising and going to her father. 

" Found ! " said Mr. Latheby, with a gasp 
of triumph — " Here — in the psalm-book." 

" Found!— what ? " asked Majy. 
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" This — this/' said Mr. Latheby, shaking 
the page — " 7%w," he repeated, with a sharp 
ring in his voice. " Bead," he went on, 
sitting heavily down, and pointing with his 
trembling forefinger to word after word of 
the record. 

Mary came behind him and bent over 
his shoulder, and read out, stumbling over 
the names at first, her voice gathering 
clearness and strength as she went on. 
Her first look was towards Cecil. He was 
sitting up with a glow of exultation on his 
face. 

" She was married," he said, putting out 
his hand. " Let me feel the page that 
clears her honour ! " 

" Married I — of course she was ! ^ panted 
Mr. Latheby. " Did I not tell you I would 
find it ! " Then, as the mighty wine of 
triumphant joy glowed and bubbled in his 
veins, the tremulousness of excitement left 
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him. He grew deliberate and distinct in his 
utterance. He detailed to his children all 
the circumstances of his find. " It is over 
now," he said. "The old estate will now 
return to its rightful owner ; the cruel wrong 
done to our ancestress and to her eldest son 
and his descendants is now proved. It will 
not be our fault if others must suffer in 
their turn. We have suffered long enough. 
I have been kept all my life out of my 
rights. Kiss me, Mary; I wish, iny dear, 
your mother had been alive to see this day. 
Shake hands, Cecil." 

Cecil's first feeling on hearing Mary read 
the registry was one of unmitigated rejoicing. 
The chill of humiliation, of which, perhaps, 
he had not been conscious, seemed to pass 
from his life. This exultation had soon 
been dashed by a sense of resistance to his 
father, and a rush of protecting love towards 
Clara. 
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He DOW put out his hand and clasped his 
father's. 

" I am right glad it was you who found it 
— that to you belongs the honour of having 
wiped the blot from the old name. To 
the dead, at any rate, this day's work will 
bring unmixed good." 

" To the dead !" said Mr, Latheby with a 
sharp glance at his son. " It is of the living 
I am thinking. To some living, I take it, 
unmixed good will come of this."* 

" There must be injustice somewhere ; the 
old sin is meeting us, father," said Oec£l 
gently. " There are murderous days in the 
past no one can lay the ghost of." 

"L don't want your similes," replied Mr. 
Latheby, with an uneasy flicker of suspicion. 
** I have not the time to unravel tiiem. I 
have too much to do. I am going to tde- 
graph oflF to Hinton to come up. He -con- 
ducted the old case. He will conduct this 
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one. We'll flee if the Lathebys can't hold 
their own this time." 

^' Father 1 " said Cecil, pale to the lips. 
*' You remember your letter to Mrs. Saville 
concerning my resolve." 

*' Yes. But this cannot be. My dear 
fellow, you would not prostrate, you would 
not damp me ; you would not crush me 1 " 
said Mr. Latheby, not allowing himself to 
credit this unexpected obstacle — this jangle 
to his joy-beUB. 

" My detenaination remains unaltered/' 
said Cecil. 

" You mean, you will separate yourself — 
puMidy separate y^Durself from any attem;pt 
to eject the Savilles from the Towers ? " said 
Mir. Latheby, facing his son. 

** I will," Cecil answered, quietly. 

" You will — will you ? " said Mr. Latheby, 
in a thick voice. " Do as you like," he 
went on, with a furious laugh. " If you 
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will play Bon Quixote^ I have no objection. 
You are welcome. I mean to enjoy my 
rights. Fve been kept out long enough. I 
have years before me. An old woman won't 
rob me of my own ! The ancestral home 
and title are mine, and I'll have them, by 
heaven ! Let who will say nay ! 

'* What ? " he went on, pacing the room, 
" the sickliness, the sentimental mawkishness 
— ^to give up what is our own — to accept 
the wrong done us — when that wrong is 
patent as day — ^to be ready to sacrifice father, 
sister — for a fancy ! " 

" It was a simple sense of honour that 
moved me once — it is more now. I love 
Miss Saville. I am stone blind, and yet I 
could be happy if she loved me," said Cecil. 

There was that in his son's voice which 
checked the rhapsody of imprecations Mr. 
Latheby was indulging in. 

" The more fool you, then, to be ready to 
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resign your claim/' he said, after a pause, in 
the same angry voice — ^but there was a break 
in it. '* The heir of the Towers and a 
Latheby could marry a peer's daughter if he 
wished, let alone a publican's granddaughter. 
She would snap at you if she had never 
looked at you, when she knows you are the 
rightful heir — a rare chance for her." 

" To get a blind husband, who must be a 
drag on her all her life, as he has been before 
on all those who loved him," said Cecil, 
pressing Mary's hand with a clutch. " Only a 
woman's love could justify a blind man's 
marriage. Not all the wealth in the world, 
if he had it, could lighten the burden ; — only 
love can do it," he added, low, as if speaking 
to himself. 

'*Well, and unless the girl is an arrant 
flirt she cares for you. Did she not go, 
secretly, to meet you in the organ-loft ? I 
dare say she would have married you, then 
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and tkere, had you asked her/' Mr. Latheby 
said, with a gush of paternal confidence. 

A transient flush passed over Cecil's face 
at the mention of those meeti»g3. " I did 
not think," he said, speaking with ^om 
diflSculty, "that you knew she vent there. 
She came to take lessons. She is fond of 
music. I think, too, she felt some re^et 
because she had once spught to mjure me. 
Perhaps she pitied me, and invested me with 
a sort of interest. I was blind : a^d I w^ 
the descendant o£ the Lathebys. 

" She will be inter^ted in yoii for being 
their heir as well as their descendant," said 
Mr. Latheby^ in the tone of one dismissipg 
a subject that is established. " Manage 
your love affairs as you like. That is between 
you and Miss Saville. If your heart is set 
cm her I shall not interfece. I have more 
important business to look to now than to 
stay here talking about love-naafcing. I 
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have got to prove my right to the old 
property — the ancestral property. Good 
God I " he went on, weakly, a sudden fit of 
trembling seizing him, ^^to think that it is 
as good as mine to-night I » 



CHAPTER X. 

*' There is no good of life but love — ^but love ; 
What else looks good is some shadow flung from love — 
Love gilds it — gives it worth." — In a Balcony, 

The potent draught that had intoxicated Mr. 
Latheby also wrought its effect upon Cecil. 
Under its spell he cast off the prostration 
into which he had fallen. He had more 
the look of his old self than it would have 
been deemed possible for him to recover so 
soon by those who had seen him a few hours 
before. There had come back to his face 
the old eagerness and ardour that had been 
clouded since total blindness fell over it. 

Was it that, against the sanction of his 
conscience, his prospect of being heir of the 
Towers had roused him ? Was it alone the 
rehabilitation of the old name that did it ? 
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In sooth, no I It was that there had appeared 
to Cecil a way in which he might bring 
benefit to Clara. If by some blessed chance 
he had won her love, it was his fortune to 
keep for her that beautiful home. If she 
did not love him, it was still his privilege to 
stand up and protect her rights, even against 
his own father. This purpose acted like 
secret mesmerism. Under its influence, 
|nergy returned, hope stirred. All the 
passions and feelings he had striven to put 
away rose more lusty for that period of 
repression. 

It was easy for Mary to speak to 
him now of Clara, when Mr. Latheby 
left them together. She had not lately 
mentioned her name. She had watched him 
with pangs of inexpressible pity ; but unable 
to help him, she would not seem to pry into 
his secret anguish. Now she began to talk 
of Clara. With gentle earnestness and tact. 
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she now prophesied all would go well. She 
said over and over again it was something 
else than pity that had led Miss Saville to 
seek him out. She vowed it was like a 
beautiful story that fate should now have 
elected him guardian of the property for 
her. Cecil drank in all she said eagerly, 
yet with the fear which lurks always in 
great love. Still, as Mary spoke, there was 
sounding in his ears the memory of some 
words, and another voice, whose accents in 
those days of despair, and nights of torment, 
had seemed to bring to him a sort of torture 
of hope. 

" Well, pet," he said, *' you have got the 
secret of bringing cheer and hope. It is a 
sort of genius with you. Yes; there is a 
step that I have been intending to take for 
some time past. This led me to risk my 
one chance of sight. I have reasoned a 
good deal about it, and I determiDed oftea 
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that T would not take it, unless I were con- 
vinced in my own mind that it was just 
and right, and would be probably successful. 
Here, now, 1 am going to take it to-night, 
doubting whether it be right and fair. Its 
success is all I think of." 

" What can it be ? " said Mary, smiling, 
as she came over to him. 

'' Here now is a man," said Cecil, standing 
up, taking her hand in his, and turning in- 
stinctively towards the light of the window. 
" Here now is a man, stone blind " — she 
led him over to the window with brimming 
eyes, as if to give light to his blindness — 
**a poor teacher of music, shy and proud; 
and there is a young, beautiful girl, travelled, 
accomplished, enchanting. It is hard to be- 
lieve there is a link between those two. She 
might pity him, like enough ; but it is hard 
to believe she might ever love him." 

** I am not so sure," said Mary. 
VOL. III. 49 
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" I mean to be sure to-niglit/' he said ; 
" I will test it to-night/' 

" Why to-night ? I heard, in the village, 
her mother is very ill — worse," said 
Mary. 

"I must know, a downright yes or no, 
before she hears of the discovery of the 
registry." 

" Why ? " repeated Mary. " Why not 
give yourself this added chance of winning 
her ? " 

" Because," replied Cecil, vehemently, " I 
know the sacrifice I am going to ask her to 
make. I tremble when I think of it. Rich 
or poor, it is the same. It seems like mon- 
strous egotism to ask her to share my darkr 
ness. Because nothing must urge her to it 
but her own heart ; I must hear the ring of 
her honest voice to-night. That sound alone 
will guide me to the truth." 

" If she loves you, she will only love you 
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the more for your blindness," said Mary, 
fervently convinced. 

Cecil shook his head, with something like 
an impatient disclaimer. ** Her heart is pity 
itself. God bless her ! — but it ought to be 
full of gladness too. Mine must be a dull 
life to share except there be love.*' 

" It is not dull to me," said Mary. 

" Ah ! because you love. Don't you see, 
Mary," he said, striking her hand with 
his three fingers; "if she deceive herself, 
and mistake compassion for love — and 
should become my wife, there is only one 
end to that — all the sunshine will be 
crushed out of this young girl's nature — she 
will mope, and submit, and regret. K she 
were capable of marrying me because I am 
legal heir that is a worse tangle still ; but I 
do not believe in that. But if, in a season 
of anxiety, when her mother's life is in the 
balance, and nothing that is not sacred, Uke 
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love, dare intrude ; and if she believe me 
poor and without position — then, if she 
should say ' yes ' — she loves me, and our 
union will be just, and right, and happy as 
Heaven ! " 

" But if — " faltered Mary, and stopped. 

" If she refuse me," he said, filling up her 
blank — " sight gone, and hope gone — I can- 
not see beyond that ; not even your love. 
If I am refused, there is an end of every- 
thing. Do not let us speak of it." 

Then Mary said no more. A few moments 
after, Cecil, with his hand on Jimmy's shoul- 
der, was walking rapidly, his face set towards 
the Towers. As he approached, his heart 
beat, as that of a man who knows the moment 
has come when he will hear his fate pro- 
nounced by another. 



CHAPTER XL 

** Small spheres hold small fires ; 
But he loved largely, as a man can love 
Who, baffled in his love, does live his life — 
Accept the ends which God loves for His own, 
And lift a constant aspect." — Aurora Leigh, 

Mrs. Saville was dying. It was a fact patent 
to all the servants in the house — to Fred, and 
to the other attendant physicians, and to the 
Rector. Clara knew it also. When the awful 
presence comes, it leaves no mistake as to 
its having entered. It was a matter but of 
a few hours now for the remaining sands of 
life to run themselves out in the stem ladj^s 
glass. She had clung to her daughter dur- 
ing the last days. She had evidently missed 
her and looked for her when she was out of 
the room, and seemed satisfied when she was 
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by. But at the last, her mind had recurred 
to the past. As Falstaff babbled of green 
fields, she muttered and talked of the little 
son, dead long ago ; and her eyes wandered 
towards Fred. She was only easy when he 
too was in sight. 

Clara felt no jealousy ; strife and passion 
had faded out of her heart Eagerness to 
redeem the time, and to make amends for 
past negligence and lost opportunities of 
bringing comfort, rose and beset her. It 
was a mother's death-bed. She forgot every- 
thing in an ardent longing that her mother 
should feel her love in those last hours. 

Towards evening Mrs. Saville grew rest- 
less. She had been quiet enough all day, 
muttering occasionally of her boy, as if he 
were still running about the house. Now 
she moved, and struggled to talk. She was 
too weak to enunciate; but there was an 
appealing consciousness in her eyes as they 
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rested on Clara. SomethiDg was on her 
mind. Clara laid her ear on her mother s 
lips, but could not catch a word. Then 
Fred bent over his aunt. The glazing eyes 
seemed to brighten. Fred and Clara's hands 
were near each other*s on the coverlid ; the 
dying woman made an effort, stretched out 
her hand, and embraced the two with her 
cold grasp. Clara did not move her hand 
away. A supreme abnegation seized her. 
Before the reality of death, life and its 
passions seemed to fade away into illusion. 

A few minutes after, as Mrs. Saville lay 
with closed eyes, a servant stole into the 
room, and whispered to Clara. She vaguely 
understood that some one wished to see her 
on urgent business ; she rose at once, with 
an automatic motion. She had a dim sense 
of leaving her mother's room, of going down 
the stairs, of seeing a figure like Jimmy's in 
the hall, of entering the library, the door of 
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which the servant opened. Then the dream- 
like sense fell sharply away, as her eyes fell 
upon Cecil, standing under the full light of 
a suspended lamp. His face was turned 
towards the door with an expression of eager 
waiting. 

' Clara leant up against the wall with a 
fast-beating heart ; she had a bewildered 
sense of being crushed between the two 
realities of death and love. Then there 
floated in upon her a waft of the all-satis- 
fying delight she always felt in Cecil's 
presence. She struggled against it. " Oh ! 
why did you come 1 " she asked in a whisper. 

At the sound of her voice his face changed 
a little. There came over it that light of 
emotion she used to watch for, that was the 
writing upon it of his love poem to her. 

"I deeply sympathize with you/' said 
Cecil, "I did not think the danger was so 
imminent. Believe me, I grieve for you^ 
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I ought not to intrude upon you at such a 
moment. I was admitted because I pleaded 
that I ^ad something urgent to say to 
you — vitally urgent to me — but I must 
not remain/' 

He made a few steps. She noticed the 
increased hesitation of his manner as he 
stretched out his hand to grope his way. A 
wave of yearning pity broke over her heart, 
waking the love there into quicker life. The 
quenched eyes had no scar attesting their 
ruin, but there was a deepened fixity of 
gaze, giving a sadder calm to the face. 

As she looked at him, Clara felt as if a 
charm ^as being thrown over her, numbing 
all sense of grief, hurrying her away from 
the death -bed up-stairs. 

"Yes; you had better go. I shall call 
Jimmy,'' she said, in an agitated tone. " I 
think I saw him waiting just outside." 

Cecil hesitated ; then stopped. " Do not 
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call him," lie said resolutely ; then again he 
hesitated. 

"I must ask you to trust me/' he said, 
with slow decision. " Believe me, there are 
circumstances I cannot reveal to you now, 
which, if you knew, would explain the step 
I have resolved to take to-night. I ask you 
to believe me," he replied slowly. He 
paused as if waiting for a word ; but Clara 
did not speak. She remained leaning against 
the wall, with a confused sense of resisting 
joy, and clinging with all her might to grief. 

" It is a sacred moment," resumed Cecil, 
instinctively turning towards her ; " the most 
sacred your young life has yet passed through. 
No light motive has induced me to break 
the quietude that I know should belong to 
it. "Believe me," he repeated with an 
anguish of insistance, "there is a reason 
that I must keep secret to-night, that would 
excuse me in your eyes. I ask you to trust 
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me that it is so. I only want one word 
from you — but I want to have that word 
to-night." He paused. " Clara," he resumed, 
" when last we met, I had a hope — that 
hope is crushed out Yet because I love 
you so strongly, ay, and so righteously, I 
dare to intrude upon you by your mother's 
death-bed, and there ask you : can you 
return that love ? Can you promise some 
day to become my wife ? " 

« 

Clara clasped her hands up against her 
throat to repress a sob of acquiescence. 
" No," she exclaimed sharply ; "it is quite 
impossible. You talk of something I do not 
know. There is something that I too cannot 
tell you. Oh, leave me ! " she cried in an 
agony. 

" Do not think only of the dying," said 
Cecil, gently, yet in a voice that had grown 
thin and old, " There are moments to the 
living decisive as that of death. This is 
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one to me. Only because I love you," he 
repeated, his tones gathering strength ; *' the 
very sacredness of the moment authorizes 
me to ask you to look away from your grief, 
and tell me — ^is it possible that you might 
feel something more than pity for me ? " He 
paused ; she did not answer. " I can well 
understand the present belongs to your 
mother," he resumed, his voice lagging. 
" xill other feelings may well be paralyzed 
by grief for her. But one swift look back 
into the past may help you to say yes or no 
— or even perhaps, as you once said." 

If she had loved him less, she might have 
been truer to herself ; but the passion of her 
young love came upon her at that moment 
with such an overpowering force of joy, that 
it seemed like the riot of sin at her feast of 
parting with her mother. She tightened her 
hold of the resolve to consecrate herself to 
those last hours. She strove to isolate her 
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heart from all influences but those emanating 
from that death-bed — ^as she did so her 
mother's hand, whose death-cold she still 
felt on hers, lay there with heavier entreaty 
and command. She concentrated her gaze 
upon that face, with the death-sweat upon 
it ; and the piteousness of that life passing 
away so bereft of joy, overcame her heart. 
She remembered her mother's long antipathy 
to the Lathebys, the humiliation and pain 
of that trial to her. 

'' My mother s life-long wish," she said, 
with a sob of loyal clinging to her, "has 
been that I should marry my cousin. She is 
dying ; she has just linked our hands. Good- 
bye, pray, good-bye. I must go up to her." 
Then came to Cecil a feeling of life 
withered up at its very roots ; as the dark- 
BCBS of hope shut out for ever fell over him. 
Had he seen her face, haggard and beaten, 
he might have understood the fanaticism of 
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struggle this resolute, but impressionable 
nature was going through — and still, hoped 
on. 

" I understand," he said, after a minute's 
silence. He put out his hand. " Shan't we 
shake hands ? " 

" No, not now ; not to-night. Pray, good- 
bye," she said desperately, for she knew 
that in the large warm clasp of that hand, 
whose touch was a language, she would 
forget the command of the death-cold grasp 
laid on her a few moments before. 

She quickly opened the door, and the 
sound guided Cecil. He passed her. She 
saw him feel his way out of the room, lay 
his hand on Jimmy's shoulder, and go out of 
the house. 

Then she sat down ; and it seemed to her 
that death was wrapping her close in its 
cold arms, and that life and love had passed 
out of her grasp for ever. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" And many a knot unravelled by the road, 
But not the master-knot of human fate ; 
There was the door to which I found no key, 
There was the veil through which I could not see." 

Fr<ym the Ruharydt, 

As Cecil was entering the Dower House 
garden he met his father. "I have just 
come back from Henshaw," said Mr. 
Latheby. " I have telegraphed to Hinton 
to come down by the first train. He will 
be here by noon." 

" Yes ; I suppose so — by noon," repeated 
Cecil, vaguely. 

Mr. Latheby looked at his son, but he 
could not see his face in the darkness. 

"Your voice is as pleasant as a passing 
bell," he said, hujfily. " It is unwarrantable 
to damp my first moment of triumph. 
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Where I should look for sympathy I only 
find opposition. It is sad when a man finds 
his enemies in his own household/' Then 
quickly, with the excitement of a mind 
unable to dwell long upon any topic but 
that which occupies it — "Have you heard 
the news ? " he asked. 

*' What news ? " said Cecil. 

"Mrs. Saville is dying — not expected to 
pass the night. Every obstacle is clearing 
out of my path," Mr. Latheby went on, 
with unseemly triumph. " In twenty-four 
hours the whole state of affairs is altered. 
The chain of evidence complete in my 
favour, and the poor woman who would 
oppose me, dying I Every obstacle cleared 
away I '* he repeated, putting the latch-key 
into the door and opening it. 

Mary was in the lobby, waiting. She 
stooped over the banisters, and saw her 
father and Cecil entering together. She 
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noticed the contrast of their faces. Her 
father's flushed and agitated; Cecil very 
pale. Mr. Latheby turned into his study ; 
Cecil went up to his room. 

She listened to his heavy steps as he came 
up the stairs. She tried to read by every 
little sign what answer Clara had given 
him. She looked at his face, at his dress, at 
his bearing ; all that might tell her before 
she asked the question. 

He entered his room, and she followed 
him in. 

" Well, Cecil ? " she whispered. 

** Nothing. There is nothing to tell," he 
answered. 

" But there must be," she said. 

" No,*' he answered, doggedly. 

He stood with his hands heavily thrust 

down into his pockets ; shaking his head, 

and biting his nether lip. 

" I do not believe it. It cannot be," said 
VOL. in. 50 
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Mary hastily, guessing it all. " You should 
Bot attach importance to anything she said 
to-night. Her mother is dying ; you ought 
not to have gone. How could any girl 
answer such a question at such a moment ? 
You should not hold her responsible for 
anything she said. It is unfair to her. It 
is madness towards yourself to do so." 

She paused at last. He had taken a silent 
fit, answering her only with an occasional 
humph. He was sitting down now; and 
there was a saddening touch of blindness 
in his posture. Depression often sits over 
the fire, foot on fender, gazing into the 
embers ; but Cecil, in his blind despair, sat 
awkwardly away, facing the wall, occasionally 
rocking to and fro in dumb patience. 

Mary was baffled by this silent sorrow. 
She had read that in great grief it was good 
to be made to cry. If she could but make 
him talk out his anguish ; and get rid of 
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that numbness that alarmed her. By every 
device she tried to rouse and move him. 
She dwelt upon every moving incident of 
his secret love. She said she knew its 
depths, its faithfulness ; no woman would 
have truer love. If Miss Saville did not 
love him, it would be incredible coquetry. 

She talked and talked, but in vain. Still 
Cecil sat in listless stupor, until at last her 
spirit failed, and she spoke no more ; but 
she knelt down by his side and took both 
his hands in hers. 

When he felt their gentle touch the ice 
broke, and he spoke out at last. 

" Well, you see, it was only pity after all.^ 

" But are you quite sure ? " 

*' What she said was irrevocable as death," 
he answered, shaking his head. 

" But axe you sure ? " repeated Mary. 

" There is no good in self-deception," said 
Cecil. ** It was natural that I should love 
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her ; but when you come to think of it, it 
was monstrously unnatural to suppose that 
she could love me." 

" No ; she acted as if she loved you," 
said Mary, with an angry sob. 

" Pity impelled her. She may have been 
prevented from realizing the result upon me 
of her kindness by the strangeness of the 
idea!" 

" She most be utterly heartless," said 
Mary. 

" Not that ; too pitiful once. I was a fool, 
and mistook " 

"But what will she do now?" Mary 
asked. 

" She will marry her cousin ! '' he said, 
with a blow on the table ; and getting up 
hastUy, he went blindly about the room. 

*' She does not love him," answered Mary, 
conscious of a pain that was not for Cecil. 

" Not like her, that ! not like her ! She 
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loves him I How blind I was ! Never 
mind/* he resumed, with a strained effort to 
be cheerful. " It was only the other chink 
in the blind wall What good was it ? " 

He tried to smile, but the smile was a 
flicker, serving only to shed a wan light over 
the desolation of his face. ''Do not fret 
about it, Mary," he said, as he heard her 
weeping* " Other men have had their grief 
and borne it. I had not mucli to begin 
with. Not much to be robbed of. People 
might say I am not much worse off than I 
was before ; but then, as the beggar said 
whose pence were stolen, ' It was my all.' 
Yes ; my all ! " he repeated, with a sudden 
transition from forced cheeriness to the 
dreary hopelessness of fact. 

" Poor Cecil 1 " sobbed Mary, clinging with 
her tender arms about his neck. 

" There, my dear," he said, gently unclasp- 
ing them ; " go and sit with father. Don't 
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mention anything of this to him. He'll 
think I am remaining up here alone because 
I disapprove of the course he is intending to 
take. No ; I must be alone," he repeated. 
" I could not bear to have even you by me 
to-night. I must have it out with myself 
all alone." 

When Mary left him, Cecil sat leaning 
forward, his arms upon the table. Then he 
got up and paced the room. Once he fell 
to whistling an old air, but the tune faltered 
and lie sat down again, bolt upright ; his 
blind eyes gazing at nothing before him. 
He sat thus for an hour, and then for an- 
other hour. He was having it out alone 
with himself. He heard Mary go up-stairs 
to her room ; she paused on the threshold of 
his, but he did not call her in. Jimmy, who 
since the operation had taken up his abode 
at the Dower House, shuffled oflF to bed. 
Mr. Latheby still remained up ; Cecil could 
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hear him in all the fuss of arranging papers 
for the morrow, pulling drawers open, shut- 
ting them, talking to himself; then he, too, 
grew quiet. Still Cecil did not move. He 
was having it out with himself. It was the 
desolateness that was bearing down upon 
him. The listlessness of despair was gaining 
upon him. He set the dark future in front of 
him. Every chance of Clara and of light 
gone out of it ; and he strove to overcome 
the quailing of his heart before it. Blind, 
and robbed of the only woman who would 
have been as eye-sight to him; yet one 
activity remained for him. In that future 
he saw there still remained one blessed pos- 
sibility. He still might strive with might 
and main to paralyze the efforts made to 
strip Clara of the Towers. With this object 
in view there was something to live for. 
He knew well what it entailed; not only 
separation from his father, but also to take 
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up openly an antagonistic position ; to with- 
stand and condemn him before the world. 

A mingled sense of sorrow and anger 
possessed Cecil as he thought of this. He 
remembered his father s devotion ; his fatherly 
pride ; his compassion. 

" Good God ! " thought Cecil, " he loves 
me ; and yet I cannot prevail upon him ! 
He holds my shame and anguish as lightly 
as if it were a child's pout." 

Once more Cecil tasted the burning 
humiliation of that time when he appeared 
before Clara as her would-be despoiler ; and 
now the spoliation would take place, and he 
was powerless to help it It might be years 
before the property would be his ; and he 
might restore it to her. Yet to do this would 
be the object of his life. He thought of 
those years of comparative poverty to her, 
when she would be deprived of what she 
delighted in. In them she would learn to 
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acoTn the very name of Latheby. An un- 
availing fury seized him that he could not 
evert this fate. 

** If you could have loved me, Clara," he 
said aloud, addressing her, "the spoiler 
could not have touched you. No law could 
have been appealed to against you. But I 
am helpless to shield you. If I could but 
screen you now, stone blind and without 
yoar love, yet still I would thank heaven I 
had been born." 

Then once more his thoughts recurred to 
the impending separation from his father. 
It was like a farewell to everything that 
bound him to the past. " Mary must remain 
with him ; he must not be left alone with 
strangers. It must be. Father and I must 
V say good-bye. It may be after to-night he 
and I shall never meet in amity on this side 
of the grave." 

That moment a sound like a gasping sigh, 
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at once followed by a faint, muffled moan, 
startled Cecil. There was something eerie 
in its distinctness, vicinity, and appar- 
ent unaccountability. He could not tell 
from what direction it came ; yet it seemed 
so close it might have been breathed into 
his ear. The conviction flashed upon Cecil's 
mind that Mrs. Saville was dead. For a 
moment he held it as a certainty. His 
mind was just in that state of tension when 
it seems to strain beyond the sensible 
world, to enter the region of mystery, 
and when every sign seems then more 
naturally to be accounted for, as a communi- 
cation from that world, than to be explained 
by every-day causes. 

The next minute Cecil had shaken off the 
conviction as a morbid fancy. There had 
been no illusion as to the sound. He had 
distinctly heard a sharp sigh that had 
seemed one of physical pain and struggle. 
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It had probably come from some one in a 
nightmare. 

Cecil stole softly out of his room, and 
stood outside Mary's door. In the silence 
he heard her breathing placid and regular as 
that of a child. As he was turning away to 
enter his father's room, Jimmy, who slept in 
Cecil's dressing-room, moved and muttered 
in a dream. Here was the explanation of it 
all — Jimmy was a restless sleeper ; but Cecil 
had forgotten him. He returned to his room, 
but the passing incident had roused him. 
He shook oflF the acquiescent apathy that 
crushed him. An impulse urged him to 
meet his father once more, and plead with 
him ; in the unworldliness of the night to 
speak out, once more, all that was in his 
heart — its conviction, its love, its resolve ; 
to tell him of that hope of marrying Clara 
crushed out for ever, but of that single 
longing that remained to his love, and to 
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his sense of honour, to be of use to her. If 
this did not succeed in moving his father ; 
once more, in a business-like way, to explain 
the unrighteousness of not adhering to his 
grand-uncle's bargain with Mrs. Saville, and 
thus deprive the grand-daughter of the fruits 
of the old man's industry. If this failed 
also, then to say farewell. 

Cecil tried to arrange the arguments with 
which he would seek to convince his father. 
But after a while he rose. 

" The words will come of . themselves. 
My love will inspire me," he said. 

He made his way to his father's room. 
The intense silence perplexed him. There 
came no sound of breathing from the bed. 
Cecil's mind recurred uncomfortably to the 
sound that had startled him. Then he 
remembered he had not heard his father 
leave his study down-stairs. He approached 
the bed and felt the pillow — ^no head lay on 
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it. Mr. Latheby was still up arranging his 
papers for the morrow. 

Cecil crept down-stairs and opened the 
study door. 

" Father, I must speak to you/' he said, 
standing on the threshold. No answer 
came. Cecil paused — listening. Nothing 
but silence — a silence so deep that it felt 
like a bodily presence in the room. 

He groped his way to the chair. He 
went over, and caught the outstretched 
hand. It was cold. A panic seized Cecil — 
he laid his hand upon the sleeper's shoulder. 

"Father I" he cried aloud; "Father." 
Still that silence. He listened for breath ; 
there was none. Then the blind man knew 
that he was standing face to face with the 
dead. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

•* Only 1 discern — 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn." 

B, Browning, 

There was a great buzz and excitement in 
Fareham, when the news spread that the 
two antagonists had died on the same night ; 
many averred at the same hour — one 
struck down in apparently robust health, the 
other passing away after a lingering illness. 
People spoke of the mysterious ways of 
Providence ; they discussed the probable 
cause of Mr. Latheby's death — was it 
apoplexy or heart-disease ? Then came 
speculations on the approaching funerals. 
It was supposed Mrs. Saville would be 
buried first, with pomp. She had died 
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prosperous and rich; in possession of all 
that her adversary had tried for and lost. 
It was to be expected that he would follow, 
as befitted a beaten foe. 

Fareham's speculations proved true ; Mrs. 
Saville was buried first. Some delay occur- 
ring, caused Clara to meet Mr. Latheby's 
funeral. Her carriage was leaving the 
church-yard, when it had to stop to make 
way for the cortege entering it. Then she 
saw Cecil. She had a glimpse of him in 
his deep mourning, walking alone behind 
his father's hearse, a few steps in advance of 
the other mourners. 

It is possible that again if Cecil had been 
able to see the pale face, gazing earnestly at 
him from the mourning-coach, some hope 
might Uave entered his heart. He was very 
much altered since she had seen him. The 
expression of his face bafiled her. It was 
one of quiet resolution. This sight of Cecil 
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Stirred memories of other occasions when 
she had watched him out of doors, unknown 
to himself. 

She saw him again piteously lost in the 
pine woods ; with hands outstretched making 
his way towards the *Dead Man's Pool' 
She remembered how then she had delayed 
and turned away. She saw him again, 
rescuing the poor idiot boy, and with a 
laugh lifting him on his shoulder and 
carrying him down the village street. 

The love she had striven against and 
renounced, came back upon her. She could 
not repel it now. It rose and mastered her ; 
then it seemed to pass and leave her, like a 
blessing that she had turned from. 

A sob shook Clara again and again, like 
an inarticulate cry against the isolation of 
her fate. Fred, who was sitting in the 
carriage near her, let her cry unnoticed, but 
a slight compression of the lips and con- 
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traction of the eyelids showed that it affected 
him. 

When Clara that afternoon entered the 
library of the Towers, on her cousin's arm, 
to assist at the reading of her mother's will, 
she was quite composed. The announce- 
ment, that to Fred was left a bequest of 
money, but that she was heiress of the 
Towers and the landed property about, 
seemed to fall upon a dull ear. 

Fred tried to believe that this torpor was 
the result of grief, and of the re-action after 
the tension of those past weeks ; but he had 
an uneasy suspicion that it had its root in 
another cause. 

He . guessed right. Clara was brooding 

with exasperation, little short of anger, over 

the scene that had taken place by her 

mother's bed-side. 

She could not forgive Fred ; but least of 
VOL. m. 51 
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all could she forgive herself for the pledge 
she had taken there. Why had she not 
withdrawn her hand, and been true to her- 
self ? Oue moment of superstitious terror 
had undone her. All had been well with 
her till then. She had won her mother's 
love. Her mother had understood her, and 
sanctioned all; this bequest of the Towers 
was a token of it, from the grave itself. In 
death, darkening and chilling the faculties, 
the master-idea had resumed its sway. Now 
Clara asked herself, **Must I be bound by 
a pledge this despot, bereft of sympathy 
and reason, has imposed upon me ? " In a 
moment of the deepest sorrow she had 
allowed her fate to be sealed ; she had flung 
away her one chance of happiness. Now 
that the passiveness of fear was over, must 
that seal hold good ? 

She had an instinct Fred would hold her 
to it, although he knew well enough she did 
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not love him. His plan of conduct had 
always been to hedge her round by outside 
influences. Her energetic nature was roused 
to dogged resistance at the thought. She 
noticed that in arranging business matters, 
Fred, with timid emphasis, linked their names 
together, endeavouring to seem to take 
matters for granted. She, on her side, 
rejected his little attentions and familiarities 
with abruptness and a shade of her old 
petulance. 

On the third evening after the funeral, 
she was sitting over the fire in a small 
boudoir. The few relations who had come 
to attend it had left. Miss Saville had 
insisted, for the present, on being left alone 
with her old servants. She heard doors 
opening and shutting through the silent 
house, and then Fred's step approaching. 
He entered and sat down by her. She felt 
the moment she had looked for had come. 
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For a little while, Fred talked of some 
matters relating to Mrs. SaviUe's will. He 
» had the careful concentration of manner a 
man aflfects who wishes to appear absorbed 
in the subject in hand, when his thoughts 
are elsewhere. At last he said, turning to 
her, his suppressed anxiety betjfaying itself 
in his voice and glance : 

" Have you thought of what you will do, 
Clara? I mean for the next few months. 
Do you mean to remain here, or go up to 
London ? " 

" No ; I have not thought of it," she repHed. 

"You must think of it now," he said, 
trying to read her half-averted face. " For 
a little while you must have a chaperon — 
some lady to stay with you. If you remain 
here, perhaps I had better make London my 
head-quarters — ^until — " 

" I know what you mean," she said, and 
paused. 
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*• The fulfilment of your mother's wish," 
he answered, quickly. 

Clara gently withdrew the hand he had 
taken as he spoke. She would try an escape 
by pressing friendship upon him. She would 
endeavour to soften and sweeten the change 
and prepare him for it. In her heart she 
was a little frightened at the hold he had 
upon her. Her manner wakened his appre- 
hensions. 

" Listen to me, dear Fred," she said, in a 
soothing tone. " Of course I must acknow- 
ledge how I am touched by your affection ; 
but I do not think we are suited. I do not 
think I could make you happy." 

" No woman on earth but you can make 
me happy," he answered. 

"I don't think you would make me 
happy," she said, hurriedly. " I am and shall 
always be very grateful to you for your 
devotion to my mother. I — I know all her 
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affection for you. I know I have done you 
injustice. I know your disinterestedness. I 
remember rude things I said to you, and I 
am very sorry. I am sorry for many things. 
I feel I am not the wife you ought to have. 
What a man wants above all is a help-meet, 
and you are so indefatigable, so zealous ; dear 
Fred, you ought to have a tender-hearted 
woman for a wife, full of sympathy, who 
would share your generous interest in the 
poor, and help you to succour them. I am 
not suited to you." 

" I want only one woman in the world 
for my wife, and that woman is yourself, 
and you know it," he said, desperately. " It 
was your mother's wish, the thought of her 
life, that we should marry. In letting her 
join our hands you made her die happy, 
Clara." Again he tried to take her hand, 
but she removed it from his grasp. 

"I have been wishing to talk to you of 
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this," she replied, still gently. *' I wish so 
much that we should not blind ourselves* 
You know it is a very anxious matter — a 
lifelong matter — I mean — pledging ourselves 
— to live together all our lives. It is an 
anxious matter for you — ^from your point of 
view — it is a terribly anxious one for me." 

The blood rushed to Fred's heart with a 
thud. It was as he had anticipated ; there 
was to be resistance and a struggle. 

" Surely," he said, " you cannot speak of 
the wishes of the dead as blinding us. I 
should have thought they would have been 
all powerful with you ; to guide us through 
our perplexities." 

**No," said Clara; **only our feelings 
should guide us in this matter— our con- 



science." 



"Yes," he answered; "your conscience 
binding you to the pledge you took by your 
mother's death-bed." 
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** I mean my conscience before God," she 
said. 

"I am willing to let conscience judge 
between us," he answered, with the flurry 
in his tones of a man thrown ofi* his mental 
balance by fear. "You have just with- 
drawn your hand from mine, Clara ; there 
was a time when you let me hold it unre- 
buked." 

" Yes/' she said. 

** You gave me your promise, that when 
you came of age you would consider the 
question of our marriage. It was a tremen- 
dous hope to give to a man who loved you. 
It was almost an acceptance. I considered 
it so." 

" I remember it," she said. 

" And at the last you allowed your dying 
mother to join our hands. The clasp of her 
hand at that moment was a marriage-blessing 
more sacred than a priest's. You could not — • 
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you would not ignore it," he said, with the 
assertiveness of a failing heart. 

In his confusion Fred had chosen the 
appeal most familiar to his thoughts. As he 
made it he felt its futility, its insincerity, 
almost its cowardice ; but he felt desperate. 

It was the one Clara had been waiting for. 

" I shall not discuss this question as if we 
were standing on the brink of a grave. I 
admit all you say. But now that my 
mother is gone — that the stress and agitation 
are passed — the time has come to think. I 
have thought. I look back upon your 
whole course of conduct, and I must say, I 
look back upon it with indignation," said 
Clara, the bitter truth coming out. *' It has 
been weak, blind, egotistic. I know I speak 
harshly, but I cannot help it." 

" How has it been weak, blind, egotistic ? " 
said Fred, more boldly. 

" You made use of the influence you had 
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over my mother, to bring hers to bear upon 
me. You did then what you are trying to 
do now — hedge me around with a sense of 
the duty I owe to her. Your object has 
been, and is, to trammel me ; if possible, to 
take from me the power of being a free 
agent. When you urged your suit upon me, 
when we first came here, you used unworthy 
— yes, unworthy arguments that at that time 
had influence over me. By such means you 
could not make me love you ; although, I 
acknowledge, you might have brought about 
our marriage. This was the only end you 
cared to achieve ? " 

" I acknowledge it," he replied ; " I have 
said it before; I shall always say it. All I 
care for, all I want, is to make you my 
wife. 

"Just so," she answered, drawing a long 
breath ; " you want me, and you would have 
me, whether I loved you or no. You were 
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comparatively careless as to that. You 
followed your desire, heedless of what it 
might be to a girl to be married to one 
whom she does not love. I know I do you 
this justice — there was no calculation in 
your purpose. You know what I mean ! I 
am an heiress. Don't speak — I acquit you 
of that. Do you stiU," she said, after a 
silence, ** wish to keep me to the promise I 
made in a weak moment of sorrow — at a time 
when I could not weigh the consequences ? 
Are you going to use it against me, whether 
I will or no ? " 

He did not speak. She could just see 
him standing motionless in the firelight, his 
arms tightly drawn across his chest. 

" When I let you hold my hand," resumed 
Clara, with some hurry of explanation in 
her tone, "and promised to think of our 
marriage, I knew no more what love was — 
no more — than Jimmy Hillier knows of the 
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laws of gravitation. But you knew I did not 
love you/' 

" I know," said Fred, with the courage of 
timidity at bay ; " and it is bitter to know 
— that you love another." 

" And if you know it," she said, passion- 
ately, " why have you persecuted me ? " 

" Because," he replied, his voice trembling 
with the jealousy and the despair of his 
heart, " I love you. I believe that, ]f once 
married to you, by my idolatry I should 
make you love me. That is all my excuse. 
I love you. Boy and man, it has been the 
same with me. You have been the source 
and end of all my thoughts, my aims, my 
actions. You say I have been blind, weak, 
egotistic. If I have, love has made me so. 
I saw nothing but what you wished. My 
strength was to do what you desired. I 
wanted you as a man wants life itself, and 
used what means I could to get you." 
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" If you had only made me feel your love, 
if you had never brought any other influence 
to bear upon me, it would have been well 
for us both," said Clara, more softly. "I 
could not have loved you — I know that — 
but I should have had nothing to reproach 
you with, nothing to reproach myself with. 
You have done one good thing for me to- 
night ; you have made it unnecessary for me 
to tell you the great bar between us, because 
you say you have known it. I do not think 
you will make an ungenerous use of your 
knowledge. Now everything has been said." 
Fred did not reply. He walked away 
from the fire to the window, and looked out 
into the darkness. It had been raining all 
the afternoon, but the rain was over now. 
An occasional gust of wind shook the drip- 
ping trees, and drove strips of thin, shapeless 
clouds across the moon. One star alone 
danced in light through the desolateness. 
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He remained silent a long while ; at last 
he walked towards Clara, and stood by her 
side. 

" I cannot give you your liberty," he said. 
" I am unable. Take it, if you wish, but 
never with my consent." 

She felt a little cowed ; she had not realized 
the strength of his feeling. 

" I must take it, then," she said, in a sub- 
dued voice. Frightened at his silence, she 
made a little feminine parry in her embarrass- 
raent. '^ Why don't you think of Mary 
Latheby, Fred ? " she said, gently. " She 
would be the truest wife you could find ; 
and I believe she cares for you." 

He did not answer. He turned away and 
left her. 

When Fred had gone, Clara sat over the 
fire. She felt sorry for him ; but with the 
consciousness of liberty, possibiUties in the 
life before her began to take shape. She sat 
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by the fire there, an hour ; not an unhappy 
hour. Her thoughts had gathered about 
Cecil and his grief. 

She debated with herself how she should 
approach him. Should she send a message 
of condolence ? She knew his haunts ; should 
she come upon him in the organ-loft, or 
waylay him as he went through the wood ? 
As she sat there, weaving her web of dreams, 
through all her busy projects came, ever and 
anon, like a gnawing pain in sleep, the memory 
of her mother's wish ; she remembered the 
antagonism of the one who lately lay on the 
bed up-stairs, and who seemed to her fancy 
to be lying there still, forbidding her hap- 
piness, denouncing her hope. She was 
growing restless, when she heard a sort of 
jibbering cry underneath her window. At 
first she thought it was an owl ; and then it 
became unmistakably human. She even 
fancied she heard words. At another season 
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she might have been frightened; but her 
mind had become associated, within the last 
few days, with solitude and the dead. She 
got up, and, raising the window, looked out. 

" Miss Saville ! — Miss Saville ! — you're 
wanted." 

She saw by the glimpse of moonlight, and 
by the light of the lantern it held, a solitary 
figure gesticulating up to her. 

" Is that Jimmy ? " she cried. 

" Eees — Miss Saville ; come down, come 
down." 

" Go home, Jimmy. What can you want 
with me at this hour ? " 

'*0h! Miss SavUle— Miss SaviUe— the 
poor blind gentleman ! " 

A pang shot through Clara's heart. She 
went back, took up a shawl that lay on a 
chair, and ran breathless down-stairs. 

A ray of moonlight streamed in on the 
tesselated hall-floor. The servants had gone 
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to bed. She dropped the chain and opened 
the door ; and she saw the boy's figure and 
the glimmering lantern coming quickly 
towards her. 

" What is the matter with Mr. Latheby ? '' 
she asked. 

"He wants you; he wants you, Miss 
Saville ; he wants you." 

" Did he send for me ? " 

" No, no ; he's bidding good-bye to us all. 
Good-bye to me; good-bye to Miss Mary; 
good-bye to his music — to all the world. 
Never teach me any more — or give me nuts 
and apples. He's going up — amongst the 
stars. He's told me all about it — never see 
him any more." 

"What do you mean?" said Clara 
sharply. 

" There's a pool down there ! Mother lies 

in it ! She's up amongst the stars 1 He's 

a-going — ^he's a-going 1 I know it 1 Down, 
VOL. III. 52 
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right straight down — ^with a heavy weight 
in his coat pocket so he'll go down — down 
— down ! He's a talking of you always, Miss 
Saville. You said unkind things to him. 
What do you think ? — he kissed me ! Go, 
Miss, to him; hold him, stop him, or he's 
gone ! '' said Jimmy, with a choking sob. 

" Come along 1 " she said, coldly and 
almost hardly. "Show me the way he 
went." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** Lilce sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.'* 

ffamlet. 

Superficially Cecil's mind had borne up. 
Apparently lie was calm and collected. 
He attended to business. He had inter- 
views with his lawyer. The finding of the 
marriage registry still remained a secret 
between him, Mary, and their legal adviser. 
He had gone through all the rites and 
ceremonies of the funeral. He had walked 
behind his father's hearse, and stood to thie 
last by the grave as the coffin was lowered. 

On their return from the funeral, Cecil 
called Mary into the study. It was the 
room where Mr. Latheby had died. She 
could not yet turn her eyes to the spot where 
she had seen her father sitting cold and 
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fitiU, but the room, apparently, had no 
memories for Cecil. He sat before the 
table, indifferently clinking the keys on the 
ring as he fumbled for the one that would 
fit the drawer. Ever since that night of 
woe, a circle of ice Mary could not pierce 
seemed to surround him. She felt cut off 
from him. Now he pulled out the marriage 
registry, and a deed drawn up by their 
lawyer, sanctioning and legalizing Sir Peter's 
sale of the Towers to Mrs. Saville. He ex- 
plained to Mary, as he might have done to 
a stranger, that being heir in tail he had the 
right to do this without consulting any one ; 
but he wished to make her cognizant of the 
fact. If she wished to append her signa- 
ture to the deed after his, it would gratify 
him. 

His tone brought to Mary a sense of her 
isolation. She dashed some hot tears away 
before she answered, steadying her voice : 
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'* I shall be glad to sign it. You know I 
have gone with you all along in the view 
you take of Miss Saville s claims." 

" I know you have, but I was not sure 
what course you would take when the final 
test was put to you. The test is every- 
thing/' 

" Well, now the test is put I am ready to 
meet it." Mary tried to speak lightly, but 
her voice fell away as she thought of that 
other test that had failed. 

"It is no use enlightening any one for 
the present as to the registry having been 
found," Cecil resumed. "Let Miss Saville 
hear of it first when she receives this deed. 
I fancy," he went on, with a strange fret- 
fulness that had grown upon him during 
those last days, " there is an unfavourable 
impression about us abroad. Hillier wit- 
nessed my father's excitement. He may 
have babbled; he is a prater. Otway's 
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manner was cold to me to-day. I dare 
say in Fareham my honour is gone 
too." 

Mary did not answer. She had noticed 
with alarm that Cecil was bearing with 
apparent insensibility the great griefs that 
had come upon him. His mind let them 
slip, but it fastened on trifles that irritated 
him. He took unhappy fancies into his 
head and muttered about them. 

Doctor Jamieson, whom she consulted on 
the subject, gave it as his opinion, that the 
gloom of total and irrevocable blindness, 
and the shock of being brought suddenly 
face to face with his father dead, had un- 
hinged Cecil's mind. 

It was as Mary had feared — ^the intellect 
was shaken on its throne. 

" What with grief and disappointment, I 
think his heart is quite broken/' she said, 
weeping. 
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Doctor Jamieson advised change and rest; 
they would prove the best restorers. He 
must leave Fareham for a while. 

Cecil eagerly seized upon the idea. 
Mary must go at once, he said, and take 
Emma with her, to find a lodging. He 
was restless and eager in giving direc- 
tions for their departure. He arranged 
money matters for them with the minute- 
ness and clearness he had displayed in 
dealing with business details. Mary must 
stay with friends for the present. She 
objected to the plan. She protested she 
would not leave him alone now. She was 
oppressed by an unaccountable fear; he 
seemed to be making arrangements for a long 
separation. But Cecil put aside her objec- 
tions. 

There was a touch of inhumanity in his 
coldness and decision. "Jimmy will re- 
main with me. That is enough." 
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« Simeon wiU not spare him to go with 
you to London," said Mary. 

"I shall only want him a short while. 
Then he can go back to his father," replied 
Cecil, wandering purposelessly about the 
room. 

It was the same evening that Clara sat 
brooding over the fire in her room. Cecil was 
sitting in his. Everything had been arranged 
according to his wishes. He had carried the 
day. The deed of transfer of the property 
to Miss SaviUe was signed, and would be 
forwarded to her on the morrow, with a copy 
of the marriage registry. Mary had com- 
plied with his desire, and had gone up to 
London with Emma, leaving the gardener 
and his wife and Jimmy with Cecil. Doctor 
Jamieson had promised her to see him every 
day till her return ; and Mary had secretlj" 
planned to return within a couple of days. 

Cecil's farewell to her had been the same 
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strange mixture of aflfection and overbear- 
ingness. He had hugged and kissed her 
almost violently ; he had held her in silence 
for a moment ; then, for the first time since 
their affliction, he had called her by the 
name given in childhood. 

" Good-bye, pet — dear old pet. If there 
be some intelligence ruling this world of 
misery, may it bless and comfort you through 
life, as you have blessed and comforted me ! " 

" Let us go together, Cecil. Do not ask 
me to leave you in this empty house," she 
sobbed, clinging to him. 

'^ You must go 1 " he answered, putting 
her away. '* What ! How could a blind 
man go seeking about London for a lodging ? 
I want you to go. I wish for both our 
sakes to be alone." 

Cecil sits alone dow. He sits, as on that 
other night, bolt upright, gazing at nothing, 
for an hour, and yet for another hour. It 
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is the veiy action of despair. It has grown 
upon him of late, that listlessness of despair. 
At last he mutters, *^ I cannot bear it 1 " 
As he says this, his hands drop on a medal- 
lion ; a little basso-rilievo portrait of Mary, 
modelled in plaster. A sculptor had been 
last summer in Fareham, and Mary had 
spent all her pocket-money in having this 
portrait of herself chiselled for Cecil. Now 
he takes it up, and passes his fingers over 
every feature. 

" It will be better for the livilig — even the 
dead will profit by it," he says, half aloud. 
** Poor little pet I — ^you'U fret. Better for 
you, too. You'll know it later. Only a 
weight of helpless misery on your life. 
You could do so little for me, and you would 
wear out your warm heart in doing it. One 
thing I may be thankful for. The debts 
are paid, and there is some provision for 
you ; " and in his heart now rise memories 
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and thoughts of his dead father. He lifts 
the medallion and kisses it. 

Then, again, his mind drifts, and wanders 
off to trifles. The neighbours have taken 
the news of their leaving Fareham coldly. 
Looking back, he feels they have always 
been judged censoriously. " Our honour is 
gone ! " As he mutters this to himself, he 
draws his desk nearer, and takes out of it a 
delicate kid glove ; a handkerchief, faintly 
scented with heliotrope perfume. He touches 
the letters so daintily embroidered upon it, 
C. S., and a sob distends his chest. Then 
he comes upon some faded flowers, and a 
xninute parcel done up in tissue paper. He 
unfolds it. As he touches and holds in his 
palm a bright new sixpence, he smiles — 
a smile more sad than tears. He remembers 
how Clara gave it to him for Jimmy ; but 
Jimmy never had it. How many sixpences 
has Jimmy had for it, instead I Cecil sits 
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handling those mementoes of the days that 
have been all his life. With a mimicry of 
sight, he rivets his blind gaze upon them, 
as we look upon a dead face that resumes 
our whole existence. The subtle scent of 
the handkerchief, the feel of that little glove, 
bring back the sunshine — the comradeship 
of those meetings. He remembers the talk 
in them, their occasional melancholy, their 
quarrels. Ah 1 those good, those perfect 
hours, that are the only love-chapter of his 
life. The intoxication of despair rises and 
gains his heart, as he sits there whispering 
to those records. 

After a while, Cecil acts with eccentricity. 
He folds them carefully up, takes Mary's 
medallion, and puts it and the little parcel 
into his bosom. He pushes back his desk, 
and carefully feels with his hand that all is 
as it used to be. There is no need to leave 
any trace of sinister disorder in his quiet 
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room, whatever he means to do — ^whether to 
depart to join Mary on the morrow in 
London, or to depart elsewhere. As he 
pushes away his desk there is a knock 
which he does not heed. Then the door 
slowly opens, and Jimmy enters and stands 
at his elbow. 

*' Get away ; you're not wanted ! " cries 
Cecil, sternly, rapping his knuckles on the 
table. 

Then, as the boy cowers away, whining 
" It is only me," in a sudden access of kind- 
ness Cecil calls him back, lays his two broad 
palms on Jimmy's shoulders, and begs his 
pardon. 

Then an impulse seizes him to speak and 
tell out his grief. To talk to Jimmy is like 
talking to a dog or to a child, and 
crazed by the disaster of life, there is relief 
in speaking of it to this half-witted lad, who 
cannot grasp the meaning of the first syllable 
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of grief, but who will feel something ia 
wrong, and give some sign of pity. 

" I am going away, Jimmy. I am leaving 
everybody. You be a good boy and work. 
You know that beautiful Miss Clara Saville, 
Jimmy. I have loved her T think ever since 
I was a small boy — smaller than you '' 

" Where are you going to ? To Miss 
Mary, in London ? TU help pack up your 
trunk," says Jimmy. 

" No ; not to London. Very far, Jimmy ; 
very far— where nobody will find me. In 
all the world, there's not a sou] that loves me 
but your poor darkened soul, and my little 
sister, — and yet I loved her so. You can't 
understand, my lad. She was my daylight. 
Near her, I felt as if God's smile was upon 
my life. I mistook her pity for love — that 
was the trouble of it. She has a golden 
voice, and Kstening to it I had a sort of hope. 
It can caress, and soothe, and cheer — ^that 
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voice — as nothing else can. My love for 
her has undone me, Jim ; and so IVe done 
with life. Fm going to die/* 

" Like mother ? " asked Jimmy. 

"Yes; like your mother. You used to 
ask me what death was ; if one ought to be 
sorry for those who die. You must not be 
sorry for me. It's a good thing for me to 
die. To be dead is no longer to love, to 
hope, to believe. You know, Jimmy, I 
always told you your mother was happy. 

" What, in the ' Dead Man's Pool ? ' " 

"Yes ; in the ' Dead Man's Pool,' " answered 
Cecil, in a muffled voice. 

" She ain't there now," says Jimmy. 
"I've a* watched and watched it — in the 
sunshine, I'd be sure to see her — ^but she 
ain't there now." 

"That's the good of death, Jimmy; the 
invaluable good of it. No sunshine can 
show where you are. You're gone and done 
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for, and the world may hope on, and love 
on, and believe on, to the end of the chapter ; 
but you're out of it. Put on your hat 
now, and take your lantern. I want you to 
come out with me. I take it, Jim, it's 
the last walk that you and I will take 
together." 

Cecil takes down his hat from the peg in 
the hall, and quietly lets himself and Jimmy 
out with his latch-key. As they walk, it is 
he who seems leading his guide. 

The last place he would approach and pass 
is the church, and yet his steps bring him 
there. As he lifts his blank eyes on its 
tower, dimly rearing itself in the darkness, 
they come again to meet him — ^all the joys of 
those incomparable hours spent inside it. He 
passes by the Towers ; he enters the wood ; 
and at every step an anguish lies in ambush. 
As he walks heavily on, the haggard light 
of despair is rising to his face. Still they 
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come — they come — through every glen and 
clearance — ^in the scent of the earth and 
withered leaves — ^the dead hope, the broken 
confidence — the lost illusion. He realizes 
the immense bankruptcy of his life — realizes 
it till his heart grows numb. 

Then he wanders off towards the river, 
deeper into the wood. It is not far from 
midnight, and what filtering light is in the 
sky is lost in the shadow of the thickening 
branches. The silence is unbroken here ; 
not the chirp of a bird or the splash of a 
water-rat to awaken to a sense of life. As 
Cecil walks, he talks in broken snatches to 
Jimmy of Clara; how she had hated him 
once ; how she had rescued him ; and of 
those hours spent with her, out of harmony 
with his destiny. 

At last there arises faintly and far the 

little bickering sound of the river through 

its reaches and shallows. Cecil stops. " That 
VOL. in. 53 
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will do, my lad; go home now," he says. 
" Be a good boy — work hard — you can plait 
straw and run on errands now. Good-bye, 
Jim." Stooping, Cecil draws the boy to him 
and kisses him. As Jimmy still lingers — 
"Go, do you hear — ^leave me," he says, 
vehemently. 

Then the little slouching figure turns and 
sets oflf at a run. 

When Jimmy is gone, Cecil's pace 
quickens. Every step is familiar to him. 
How often he has made Jimmy lead him 
here, where he heard Clara's ringing voice 
calling to him to stop, here, where he first 
felt the touch of her hand. 

As he goes on, still he talks ramblingly to 
himself of that day. Sometimes he stumbles 
over a root ; he hesitates often, groping his 
way along. Many times he returns and 
retraces his footsteps. The sound of the 
river guides him faithfully. He can tell 
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where he is by the noise of its flow. At 
last there comes an opening in the trees 
he knows. There is an overhanging bank. 
Below is a still, black surface, faintly mar- 
bled by the moon -lit cloud above. It looks 
still, but is moving. Cecil can hear its rush 
through margin weeds. He knows he stands 
by the * Dead Man's Pool.' 

Gradually the hushed silence of the spot 
seems to gain over his mind an influence 
almost mesmeric. He stands motionless as 
a statue on the bank, unconscious of the 
minutes as they pa^. whUe the night wind 
creeps in and out among the boughs over- 
head, and the dark water sighs and whispers 
through the long rushes at his feet. His 
one thought is of Clara — ^that he is saying 
farewell to her now and for ever — still he 
makes no move. Once more the leaves rustle 
behind him. 

'* Cecil ! " cries a ringing voice, and a hand 
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clutches him by the shoulder, and in a 
moment two arms axe clasped about his neck. 
He feels wild hair blown against his cheek. 

He does not struggle ; he is passive — 
passive as a soul might be who has passed 
the bourne and has met his love beyond. 

''Come away," says Clara's voice in 
hurried accents. "Come back — under the 
trees. I must speak to you." 

Had a strong man stood between Cecil 
and death, he was in the mood to break from 
him and fulfil his purpose. But he yields 
to that woman's arms, and silently goes with 
her back among the trees. When he is 
twenty yards from the brink, Clara stands 
between it and him, and then she draws a 
long breath. He hears her voice. To 
him she seems speaking in rebuke ; but he 
listens contentedly, because it is her voice. 
He has no comprehension, save that she is 
before him ; that she holds him and masters 
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him, and with dull content he submits to 
that blessed control. 

Then her voice ceases. Cecil draws a great 
sigh. 

** Go on — go on— speaking," he says. 

The voice resumes, and the words begin to 
take a meaning. He becomes aware that it 
is hotly questioning him. " What are you 
going to do ? Why are your here ? Come 
away with me. Come away. Come away 
from that water. 

Here the voice falters at the unreality 
of its tone. There comes a sob, quickly 
repressed. A hand takes his that lies inert 
in that dear grasp, and the voice goes on 
tenderly, with an undercurrent of resolve in 
its anguish that seems to subdue him. 

" KiU yourself, Cecil ! You, who have 
only to ask for what — what might make 
life still precious to you, and it is 
yours 
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" It is you, Clara, is it not ? " he says, like 
one under mesmerism. 

" Yes ; it is I," she replies, with another 
sob, that again is quickly repressed. 

"It is your hand !" he says, with slowly 
returning consciousness, as that voice breaks 
through the numbness about his heart. 
"You have come in time to save me." 

" Yes ; just in time. Jimmy led me here. 
And don't you know what made me come ? " 
she replies, speaking in that soothing tone, 
with the ring of passion through it. 

"To lighten my despair. To prevent a 
sin — for it was a sin," he says, slowly. 

" No ; not for that ! Not for that reason ! 
Can't you guess why, Cecil ? " 

" Was it for the sake of friendship ? You 
said one day, we were, and would be, friends 
— always." 

" No ; not for friendship's sake, Cecil. 
Don't you know what brought me here ? '* 
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*'You thought of the old days in the 
organ-loft," he says, in broken accents, pass- 
ing his other hand over his forehead and 
through his hair. He is groping his way 
through a maze of thoughts and emotions. 

" No ; not for the sake of the old days, 
Cecil, but for the hope of the future days," 
she says, with a falter. 

" The future days I " he repeats, and then 
he pauses. 

She could not speak at that moment. 

"The future ought to be sacred and 
precious to me, because it is your gift," he 
resumes, with a flicker of his old self in his 
tone and manner, more heart-piercing than 
the apathy that had gone before. " I had 
lost all sense of God and duty; but you 
have given it back to me. Do not fear, I 
shall never lose my hold of them again. 
My life is your gift ; you have given it to 
me twice over." 
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"It was not of your future only I 
thought. It was of mine also/' she says, 
with daring hurry. ** Cannot you guess 
now ? I love you 1 " 

For a moment Cecil thought nothing, felt 
nothing, but that he was passing from death 
into life. 

" That other night," he said mechanically. 

" I know," she replied. " I dared not say 
it then." 

" Do not cajole me with delusive hopes, 
Clara/' he said, holding her hand with a 
grip, as the power of realization suddenly 
returned to him. " Do not say what is not 
true, to draw me away from that river's 
brink. I shall never seek to take my life 
again. Dismiss that fear from your mind. 
See ; I am calm and sane once more. Talk 
to me as you would to your conscience." 

" I do speak to you like that," she said. 
" I love you. I think I have loved you since 
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the day we met in the pine- wood. You 
know that day. My happiness, when I saw 
you once more, frightened me, on the night 
of my mother's death. Had I listened, I 
should have had no place for grief in my 
heart." ' 

" Your cousin — you said you were pledged 
to your cousin 1 " he said, still dallying with 
conviction. 

'* I took my liberty to-night. He knows 
that it would be a sin — a sin for me to be 
another man's wife but yours." 

" I am stone-blind, Clara," Cecil said, with 
desperate calm. "All hope of sight is 
crushed out. I did not know how great a 
hope it was, till it went out. Eemember 
the tedium of being always near one deprived 
of sight. Think well ; weigh it all well 
beforehand. If you take a rash step now, I 
shall not be able to shelter you from the 
ruin it would involve hereafter. Consider, 
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Clara, what it is to take your young life, 
and turn it to no better uses than to be the 
light of a blind man's eyes." 

"To no better uses do I wish it to be 
turned," she replied, with vivid emphasis, 
looking straight up into his bUnd face, 
brightened by the moonUght "I ask for 
no better fate in life but to read for you, to 
write your letters, your music; to tell you 
how nature looks, to be your little spaniel 
guiding you. To be the light of your eyes, 
that is all I desire." 

** Kemember, Clara, it may be for all your 
life," he said, trembling in every limb. 

" For all my life — so be it 1 " she answers. 
" Fate has decided it, Cecil. It has decided 
that, totting up everything that life can give 
me, and putting the result on one side and 
your love on the other, your love outweighs 
it all so much that nothing is worth having 
without it. Won't you believe me, Cecil ? " 
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There was that in her voice which was the 
ring of truth itself. Conviction of her love 
came home to him, and he took her in 
his arms. 

"If it be so, indeed, God bless you, 
Clara I " he said, holding her tight pressed 
against his heart ; and his head fell on his 
breast in a bewilderment of awakening joy. 

Then Clara led him quickly away; she 
was not happy until the bickering sound 
of the river gliding through its reaches and 
shallows was no longer heard; but after 
that they had a perfect hour, fresh and 
wonderful, as if it were Creation's birth- 
hour. A store of such redeeming hours 
kind Time keeps in his wallet. Into some 
lives he drops one : one, but into no life a 
second . 

The moon by this time had escaped from 
her prison of clouds and shivered it 
under her gleaming feet. She ran in 
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freed triumph across the sky; casting a 
shimmer over every glade and open space of 
the wood in which they walked. The faint 
shadows of the trees and bushes lay on the 
ground about them. 

They wandered, pressed close against each 
other. He blind — she argus-eyed — to lead, 
to guide, and protect him. How expanded 
had grown their sense of life 1 How their 
low laughter, their murmured words, their 
shy kisses — those kisses given almost as 
unconsciously as the words that fell from 
their lips — accorded well with the hush of the 
breeze, with the silvery gush of raindrops 
shaken from the boughs. 

It was then that Cecil told Clara of the 
finding of the marriage registry. In her 
delight she listened, and felt how small was 
this old weary question of the inheritance of 
the property. 

When they reached the Towers they 
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parted, and Clara stole into the sleeping 
grounds. Jimmy, who had faithfully fol- 
lowed, was there, ready to take his place by 
Cecil's side. Before she turned to enter the 
house she pa-used to watch them. " Had the 
uncouth lad " she asked herself, " a glimmer- 
ing realization of the object of the journey 
on which Cecil had started that night, and 
which he had helped to rescue him from 
accomplishing ? " 



CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

" Thank Qod, who made me blind, to make me see I 
Shine on, Aurora, dearest light of souls. 
Which rul'st for evermore, both day and night ! 
I am happy I " 

Aurora Leigh, 

On the expiration of a year, Clara and 
Cecil were married. 

It was their wish to set apart that year to 
mourning for their mother and father. Clara 
spent it with her Philistine relations in 
London ; Cecil lived it in his music. 

They were married in Fareham church — 
Fareham folk going apparently crazy in the 
jollity of their rejoicing that the old family 
at last had come back to the Towers. 

And Fred ? He left Fareham on the day 
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after Clara's final rejection, and went on 
the Continent. After a time he returned to 
his old hospital life in London, relinquish- 
ing practice. He worked hard, and all his 
studies tended to the subject of highest 
interest to him : the mental and moral 
diseases of children resulting from a strange 
distortion of the nervous system. It was 
his belief that such diseases were curable by 
the treatment he had tried on Jimmy. 

He began after a while also to run down 
occasionally to Fareham, to look after his 
poor people, and to superintend the building 
of cottages for the labourers. Clara wished 
and arranged that he should continue to 
supervise the plan he had drawn up for their 
improvement during her mother's life-time. 
This was the ostensible reason she gave for 
her request. But she had another. , She 
knew that when in Fareham, Fred's steps 
always led him to the Dower House, 
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where Mary now lived with an aunt. She 
guessed rightly, that she, who had been 
Cecil's good angel, now exercised some 
of her power of comforting to give it to 
him. 

To sit by Mary's side was to Fred like 
entering a region whose atmosphere is 
charged with genial currents. He was 
morally speaking in the state of a convales- 
cent, morbidly sensitive to every influence 
about him ; and near her he seemed to taste 
the serenity of nature itself. That serenity, 
which brings back health and the old longing 
for activity. Little by little it came back — 
the need for the daily tenor of a life of 
active beneficence; a life with a germ of 
Divine purpose and energy in it, such as he 
had confidently dreamt should be his, until 
passion and the listlessness of grief overcame 
him. Yet, as the old self revived, chastened 
and disciplined by suflfering, there fell over 
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him an unaccountable melancholy. He 
dropped going to Fareham. 

About a year after Cecil's and Clara's 
marriage came the declaration of the Franco- 
Prussian war; he determined to join the 
German army as a surgeon. He made all 
his arrangements to leave the country ; but 
once more, Clara, like Fate, stepped between 
him and his purpose. 

All Fred's friends deplored his intention 
of joining in the war. Every one except 
Mary. She did not say a word, but Clara 
marked her pallor, and how assiduously she 
stitehed, sending her needle through the 
stuff as if every needle-stroke was a little 
poniard-thrust- Clara wrote to Fred to 
come to Fareham before concluding his final 
arrangements. 

It was a calm June afternoon when he 

arrived. Driving straight to the Towers, 

he was at once shown into a room where 
VOL. III. 64 
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Clara sat alone. He had hardly seen her 
since her marriage. There was perhaps less 
brusquerie in her manner, but there was 
more fire and softness in her looks. Her old 
habit of going straight to the point, without 
circumlocution, had not, however, deserted 
her. 

After some very slight inquiries about his 
journey, she began : 

**Why this determination to join the 
Prussian army, Fred ? There are plenty of 
surgeons. You are not wanted there. You 
are wanted here." 

" Think of the experience I shall gain. If 
you will not allow that I shall be of use to 
others — think of the gain to myself," he 
answered, evasively. 

" I see no gain — only loss. Loss above all 
to you," she said, looking at him direct. 

She was sitting in a low chair; he was 
leaning against the mantelpiece. 
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"I know of no loss to myself," he per- 
sisted ; but a slight redness rose to his fore- 
head " I only see the experience I shall 
reap, and the use I may prove to be, to some 
brave fellows." 

" No, Fred," she answered, rising, and 
coming to the opposite corner of the mantel- 
piece — " that is not your motive. It is not 
for the experience you will gain. Well, I 
admit," she went on, speaking lightly, " there 
is a little humanity in it, but it is all spoilt 
by your duplicity. I know what you mean." 

" What do I mean ? " he asked, drawn 
against his will to meet her liquid gaze. 

She drew near, and laid her hand gently 
on his arm. " You think," she said, with a 
return of that brusquerie that made every- 
thing she said and did unexpected, "that 
your poor battered heart is not worth giving 
second-hand to another. That is what you 
mean ; and you are mistaken, Fred." 
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** What are you aiming at ? " he asked, 
with grave hypocrisy. 

" You shall not go, if I can help it. There 
is one who would keep you, if she had the 
courage. One who is worthy of you — ^made 
by Heaven to be your wife. I will keep 
you for her. Come/' she added, with play- 
ful abruptness, making a sign for him to 
follow her. '* You are a pair of cowards ; so 
you will not fight I Go in there ! " and she 
pushed him into the next room. 

He saw Mary sitting by the window, a 
book on her lap. He had a glimpse of the 
change dejection, vigils, and tears had 
wrought on her sweet face. Only a glimpse ; 
for when she looked up and saw him — first 
surprise, and then the old sincere welcome, 
rose there, and blotted out the marks secret 
regrets had made. She calmly spoke her 
greeting, however, and then she took refuge 
in her work, that, as usual, lay by her side. 
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What excellent allies those needlefuls of 
thread and yards of muslin are in moments 
of embarrassment to women ! 

They spoke a little of the weather, and 
the cottages ; they kept steadily aloof from 
any allusion to the approaching war. What 
they said was very commonplace ; but Fred 
was at once so abstracted, and so determined 
in manner and look, it was plain something 
yet remained to be said. The long pauses 
between their disjointed sentences seemed 
more pregnant than speech. At last Fred 
got up suddenly, and said : " Come and 
look at this picture." 

Marv rose and followed him, to an en- 
graving after Landseer's picture of " War," 
hanging up on the other side of the room. 
Mary's heart failed ; now she knew he was 
going to announce to her his intention of 
joining the German army. 

*' A little while ago, and this picture might 
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have been that of my heart/' said Fred. 
" There was all that ruin in it ; that smoke- 
dimmed sky; and there was that rose-tree 
also, remaining fresh and uncrushed — not a 
bud or a leaf singed. That rose-tree was 
your friendship." 

He paused. " Mary, I was going away 
to the war. Clara has hinted something to 
me, and I find there is only one thing on 
earth that can keep me at home." 

" What thing ? " she asked, trembling. 

"This little hand," said Fred, enclosing 
it between his own two. " Cables would 
not keep me," he said, smiUng, " and I am 
held here by a skein of silk. Will it hold 
or will it break ? " 

"It will hold," she answered timidly, 
almost tearfully. 

So from that day they were betrothed, 
and every day their love grew. 
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The rest is easy to tell. 

Fred did not go to the Franco-Prussian 
war. He gave up regular practice, and 
followed out his hobby. A few miles out of 
Fareham he took a house ; and there, half- 
physician, half-teacher, he was soon sur- 
rounded by a small crew, composed when it 
first gathered about him of what might 
seem abortions of humanity, drawn alike 
from the rich and the poor. Those who paid 
largely and those who could not pay, all met 
with the same treatment. 

Let us leave him and Mary, doing work 
that might seem almost miraculous. 

Fred's principal helper is Simeon Hillier, 
The wrinkled, simple soul is happier than he 
has ever been, as with knit brows and eyes 
fixed, yet vague, he plays the violin or the 
great organ, that is Cecil's and Clara's gift to 
the establishment. At first Simeon could 
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not accept the idea of Fred losing Miss Saville 
and the Towers, but now he is reconciled to 
it. Music and the doctor are fulfilling their 
role in the world. Jimmy's head-quarters 
are the Towers, but Simeon often goes for 
the lad, and takes him back with him. At 
the Towers, Jimmy's life is one of systematic 
spoiling. Clara calls him her page; and 
near her he is almost as content as he is 
near Cecil. 

One more marriage deserves to be recorded 
as evidence of the complete union of the 
rival families. As Peter said, when he 
urged his suit upon Emma : " It was but 
right now it should be all love an d harmony 
from the parlour to the kitchen ; from the 
silk kerchief to the dish-clout ; " and their 
marriage soon followed that of Miss Saville 
with the descendant of the Lathebys. 

Sir Cecil and Lady Latheby are happy. 
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Their life is full. Beginning by studying the 
needs of his people, Cecil s activities have 
spread, and he now assists and promotes 
many of the generous movements of the day. 
Clara is the brightness of his inner life as 
she is the light of his darkened vision. They 
are comrades as well as lovers ; and comrade- 
ship is the salt of love. 

Cecil is too much occupied to devote 
much time to music ; but of an evening he 
often plays to his wife at her request some 
nocturnes and melodies that he composed 
before their marriage. 

There was an ethereal Clara in those 
bars and phrases, who had mused and wept 
and laughed and talked to him in melody 
during that time of separation. They were 
his real love-letters to her. 

As he plays, the anguish and the rapture 
of the past arise once more. When he has 

55 
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finished she sUps her hand into his, and in 
the complete rapture of the present the 
suflFering of the past is forgotten. 



THE END. 
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